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A Teaching Church 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT* 


In the Shepherd of Hermas, a Christian document of the second century, 
occurs the following striking passage: “A revelation was made to me, 
brethren, while I slept, by a very beautiful young man who said to me, 
‘Who do you think the old lady was from whom you received the little 
book?’ ‘The sibyl,’ I replied. “You are wrong,’ he said, ‘it was not the sibyl.’ 
‘Who was it then?’ I asked. “The Church,’ he replied. ‘Why then was she 
old?’ I inquired. ‘Because,’ he said, ‘the Church was created before all 
things and for her sake the world was framed.’ ” 

This sentiment, which represents a common opinion of Hermas’ Chris- 
tian contemporaries, is probably shared by few of us. The Church, we 
commonly believe today, is not an end in itself but, like all other institutions, 
a means to a further end. It exists to serve, we say, rather than to be 
served ; to minister rather than to be ministered unto. Not the world for the 
sake of the Church, but the Church for the sake of the world, is the watch- 
word certainly of most modern Christians. 

There have appeared recently two very significant books throwing light 
upon the way the Church has served or failed to serve the world in our own 
day—the one the report of a British Interdenominational Committee, entitled 
“The Army and Religion,” the other the report of the American Committee 
on the War and the Religious Outlook, entitled “Religion Among American 
Men.” Both of these reports agree in calling attention to the extraordinary 
and lamentable ignorance on the part of the soldiers concerning Christianity 
—concerning its nature, its meaning, and its raison d’étre—ignorance on the 
part not simply of those who never have had anything to do with the Church 
but also of those who have grown up under its influence and in more or less 
intimate contact with it. The reports agree, also, in the conclusion that the 
chief deficiency of the Church lies in the field of education, that whatever 
else it has done it has egregiously failed to make itself and its message 
understood. 


To quote from the British report: 


“That probably four-fifths of the young manhood of our country should have little 
or no vital connection with any of the Churches, and that behind this detachment 
there should lie so deep a misunderstanding of the faiths by which Christian men and 
women live, and the ideals of life which they hold is, perhaps, the most salient factor 
of our evidence. Here is an alarming fact, which is, surely, clear proof that something 
somewhere has gone gravely wrong, and that the hour has come when we must 
discover the hidden causes of the evil and do what may be done to set things 
right.” (p. 240.) 


Similarly the American report says: 


“The testimony that we have received goes to show that if a vote were taken among 
chaplains and other religious workers as to the most serious failure of the Church, as 
evidenced in the army, a large majority would agree that it was the Church’s failure 
as a teacher. We have not succeeded in teaching Christianity to our own members, let 


*The President’s annual address at The Seventeenth Annual Convention by Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Union Theological Seminary, and President of the R. E. A. 
for 1919-20; 20-21. 

Reprinted, by permission, from The Hibbert Journal, October, 1920. 
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alone distributing a clear knowledge of it through the community at large.” (p. 131.)* 

The situation thus described demands most serious attention in a con- 
vention like this. How are we to account for the failure and what is to be 
done about it? The matter is of such importance that it seems to me worth 
while to deal with it in my presidential address. 

How then are we to account for the failure of our Protestant Churches 
to make Christianity more generally understood by the young men who 
belong to them or have grown up under their influence? 

A fundamental cause of their failure is to be found in the Reformation 
itself. When the Roman Catholic Church was abandoned by the Reformers 
nothing adequate was put in its place. Catholicism was not only a complex 
of theological doctrine but also a well defined system of moral teaching. 
Indeed its moral teaching was its most important part. The whole career 
of the Christian was carefully regulated, and, with its ethical code, its con- 
fessional and its penitential discipline, the Church afforded constant instruc- 
tion in the conduct of life. With the Reformation all this was swept away. 
The dogma of a present salvation by faith alone meant the repudiation of 
righteousness by works and the consequent relegation of instruction in morals 
to a wholly subordinate place. Instruction in doctrine would have shared 
the same fate had it not been that saving faith was early identified with 
sound belief and the purpose of the Reformation interpreted as the purifi- 
cation of doctrine. To teach the true faith thus became a matter of 
primary importance in comparison with which the inculcation of Christian 
ethics seemed of small moment. 

Again it is to be remembered that Protestantism appealed from the 
authority of an infallible Church to the authority of an infallible Bible. But 
the Bible lends itself to a great variety of interpretations, and as a conse- 
quence the traditional dogmatic system was soon displaced by a multitude 
of discordant systems, each claiming to represent the infallible truth of 
divine revelation. Inevitably in the rivalry of warring sects, stress was 
chiefly laid upon the things in which they differed, and their adherents were 
schooled rather in their distinctive peculiarities than in the great funda- 
mentals of human faith and duty. Had there been a single undivided Pro- 
testantism to set over against Catholicism it would not have been so bad, 
though even then, probably, Christianity would have been widely overlooked 
in zeal for Protestantism. But, as it was, not only Christianity but Pro- 
testantism itself was too commonly lost sight of in concern for Lutheranism 
or Calvinism or Anglicanism. In their interest in their own peculiar sect 
men ceased to ask what Christianity itself was, or rather they identified 
it with the tenets of their own form of Christianity and thus made it a 
system having to do with the periphery instead of the center of human life. 
This substitution of the things of secondary for those of primary concern 
has cruelly revenged itself in these modern days. The old denominational 
interests have broken down. One of the most striking facts indeed revealed 
by the British and American reports is the impatience of the soldiers with 
the sectarian divisions of Christendom; and their impatience is but symp- 
tomatic of the attitude of thinking men everywhere. But there remains out 


*This section of the Report, dealing with Religious Education, is printed in full on pages 180- 
182 of Rettcrovs Epucation, for June. 1920. 

It should be said that the evidence adduced in the reports concerns only those of Protestant affil- 
iations and antecedents. Had the study included Roman Catholics as well we may guess that the 
results might have been very different. 
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of the wreck of the old denominationalism no adequate appreciation of what 
Christianity is or can be if it be not mere Anglicanism or Presbyterianism or 
Methodism. No wonder that the Protestant world is in dire confusion as 
to what it is all about. 

Another cause of the failure referred to is the evangelical revival, the 
greatest revival in the history of Protestantism, whose effects are still felt 
in every Protestant communion on both sides of the sea. The significance 
of the evangelical revival is that it confined attention largely to the experience 
of the new birth. To save men by bringing them to Christ was its great 
concern. Like the old fashioned novels which always ended with the mar- 
riage of hero and heroine, the old evangelicalism stopped with conversion. 
What followed seemed a matter of minor importance, or a matter so simple 
and self-evident as to require no special thought. Moreover her absorption 
in winning men for Christ left the Church little time and strength to guide 
those already won. A simple theology and a simple code of ethics became 
a necessity, and it is no accident that the test of Christian orthodoxy was 
reduced to the acceptance of the atonement and the deity of Christ, and the 
test of Christian character to abstinence from a few definite and widely 
popular pleasures. Relieved of the necessity of more elaborate doctrinal and 
ethical instruction the Church could give itself, both at home and abroad, 
to the work of evangelism. The Church was transformed in fact from a 
teaching Church into a converting Church. 

If evangelicalism’s radical simplification of Christianity had proved 
permanently satisfactory this transformation would perhaps have mattered 
little. But unfortunately the simplification was exclusive, not inclusive, and 
from the beginning left out of sight vast areas of thought and life which 
have steadily widened with the growth of humanism and humanitarianism 
during recent generations. As a result the old evangelicalism has become 
little representative of the mind of Christendom and little responsive to the 
needs of modern men. That Christianity should seem of all things wholly 
unreal to vast numbers of the troops, both English and American, as count- 
less witnesses testify, is an illuminating commentary upon the distance we 
have traveled since the days of the evangelical revival. 

The immediate duty of the Church then is to resume the teaching func- 
tion which it fulfilled so magnificently in centuries long gone. It has confined 
itself in recent generations too exclusively to the role of exhorter; it has 
been too content with inspiring men instead of instructing them. What is 
most needed now is neither exhortation nor inspiration but education. 

The Church’s teaching function has been largely taken over in modern 
times by other agencies—the press, the public school, the women’s club, 
the lecture platform. These are not a cause but rather an effect of the 
abdication by the Church of its ancient responsibility. I have no desire to 
urge that the Church displace these modern agencies and try to do the work 
in their place. I am the last one to wish again to bring secular education 
and the organs of public opinion under ecclesiastical control. But within 
its own sphere the Church has a duty to perform whose importance is only 
accentuated by ‘the confinement of its responsibility to the narrower field. 
When the Church was the great moulder of thought, the great mistress of 
life in all its varied aspects—artistic and literary and scientific as well as 
religious—it was possible for it to command the respect of intelligent men 
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whether they were interested in religion or not. Now that its province has 
been so greatly circumscribed, it must at least show itself expert in the 
narrower field or it can count on little but indifference or contempt. 


The rapid developemnt in recent years of the movement to which this 
Association is a living witness is the most promising thing in the life of the 
modern Church. But religious education must not be confined to the Sunday 
school. The Church itselt must become an educational institution. No suc- 
cessful man stops learning when he leaves school. In business or trade or 
profession he is constantly acquiring education. So it should be in religion. 
It is all important that the young receive adequate religious instruction, 
but it is no less important that they go on learning even after they are grown. 
The moment education stops development is arrested and decay sets in. 
Religion is no finished product which can be imparted in a few lessons and 
retained throughout life unchanged. It is a living interest or it is nothing. 
And so the Church should be a life-long school, constantly training its 
members both in the theory and the practice of Christianity. 

If preaching has any place at all in the modern Church, it is only as a 
form of teaching. It shows a lamentable lack of religious insight and of 
practical efficiency to make the sermon usurp the function of worship, to use 
it as a means of inspiration when prayer and praise, which presumably 
bring the worshiper into communion with his God, should be far more 
effective sources of inspiration than any human speech. There is undoubt- 
edly altogether too much preaching in our Churches. Only the man really 
fitted to teach should be allowed to enter any pulpit. 

But far more important than the sermon is the discussion class in which 
Christians hammer out for themselves the truth they need to live by. No 
modern university would think of getting on without the seminar. How 
many of our churches have anything remotely resembling it? Democracy in 
education has penetrated our modern schools and colleges, but our churches 
live still for the most part in the age of pedagogical autocracy. And how 
antiquated are the text books of the Church! Creeds formulated centuries 
ago still express for us ostensibly the principles of our religion. The chief 
objection to historic creeds is not that they compel us to believe things we 
have long outgrown, but that they relieve us of the responsibility of trying 
to put the things we now believe into teachable form for the generation 
that now is. 

But if the Church is to be a teaching institution it must be a learning 
institution as well. It can be a worthy ecclesia docens only as it is a faithful 
ecclesia discens. What should we think of a university which had in its 
faculty teachers only and no scholars; which simply purveyed knowledge 
handed down from the past and sought and discovered nothing new? The 
Roman Catholic Church with its infallible truth and its infallible interpreter 
may not need to learn, but Protestant churches are in no such easy case. 
When the Reformers broke away from the old Church they found it 
necessary to go to school again, and the very essence of Protestantism is 
the recognition that we have not reached finality, but must be ever seeking. 
We have had a fresh demonstration in the last half dozen years that there 
is still much to learn. The perplexity of the Church in the midst of the war, 
its hesitancy in confronting the issues raised by the awful catastrophe, its 
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abnegation of moral leadership and its contentment simply to follow in the 
wake of public opinion; all this showed its own uncertainty touching the 
nature and meaning of the Christianity which it claims to represent. Are we 
surprised that the men in the trenches were so largely in the dark about 
Christianity? The churches at home, their members and their leaders, seem 
to have been little better off. It is high time for the Church to awake to 
the necessity of subjecting itself to a thorough course of instruction. It 
must cease repeating the lessons it learned long ago. No teacher could 
continue to command the respect of his pupils who followed such a method, 
and the Church ought not to be surprised if it loses its hold upon the world 
when it has nothing fresh to give. One of the most frequently repeated 
criticisms, according to the British and American reports, has to do with 
just this matter, that the Church is repeating ancient formulas which have 
little or no applicability to the life of today and are consequently quite 
incomprehensible to the mass of men. 

Even if the Church had a changeless message, as the Roman Catholic 
Church at least believes it has, it would still be obliged to adapt it to an 
everchanging situation. For to teach successfully you must have as much 
regard to your pupils as to your subject. But we Protestants believe in an 
ever-enlarging revelation, in the discovery of new truth through the growing 
experience of men, and hence the Protestant Church, if it is to be a teaching 
Church, must be an ever-learning Church, keeping abreast of the age, not 


‘merely in its expression of the truth, but also in the truth it expresses. 


It is frequently said that the Church has lost its influence as a teaching 
Church because of the divergent and contradictory views that prevail within 
it; that if we are to recover our leadership we must get back the old unity 
of faith and the old convicion of absolute truth ; and modern criticism, which 
has resulted in the overhrow of many old beliefs and the unsettlement of 
not a few minds, is often blamed for the difficulties we are in. This, however, 
is wholly to misunderstand the situation. There was a time perhaps when 
men took their opinions ready-made from their betters, when the main 
thing in the teacher was to be certain he was right, when demonstration 
gave place to assertion and learners were convinced by the very positiveness 
of their teacher’s declarations. The claim to infallibility was exactly suited 
to that age and is still suited to the survivors of it. A dogma, asserted 
dogmatically enough, carries conviction to their minds. But Protestantism 
by its very constitution neither belongs to that period nor is intended for 
that kind of people. It is not conviction in the teacher, but convincingness 
in the message that is needed. A certain modesty in the Christian teacher 
is as becoming as modesty in the teacher of any other subject. Not that 
he knows infallibly the truth of what he is saying (such knowledge is the 
cheapest thing in the world and the most easily assumed by ignorant men), 
but that he has made his best effort to find out the truth and urges his students 
to test it, to accept or reject or improve upon it, or, better still, to make 
fresh and independent research for themselves. That kind of teaching makes 
a subject interesting and attracts students to the study of it. Any other 
kind makes of it simply a task to be learned which is abandoned at the 
earliest possible moment. This means no abnegation of our Christian faith. 
It means to trust Christian truth enough to let it make its way, as any other 
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truth must make its way, not by the pressure of infallibility, but by the 
persuasiveness of its own appeal. 

The issue between these two attitudes is a radical one. If the Church 
thinks of itself as commissioned to impose a complete and finished Chrsti- 
anity upon a docile world it must reconcile itself to a continuance of the 
unfortunate situation revealed in the British and American reports. The 
modern world is not docile and will not take that kind of thing from 
anybody. Why should we expect it to when all education—outside the 
Church at any rate—is doing all it can to put an end to such docility? 

But it is not enough for the Church to be a learning Church and clothe 
itself in the humility of the true inquirer. If it is rightly to fulfill its teaching 
function it must turn its eyes from the superficial and unimportant matters 
that have too largely absorbed its attention and must grapple with really 
fundamental questions. A frequent criticism brought against the Church 
by the soldiers, according to both reports, is its failure to throw light upon 
the burning problems forced upon men’s minds by the war. Questions of 
polity and ritual and doctrine, interesting enough to the theologian and the 
sectary, but wholly foreign to the average man, questions of ecclesiastical 
authority, of Biblical inspiration, of historical criticism, all these have their 
place. But there are times—and this is one of them—when they pale into 
insignificance beside the greater questions of human life and destiny; the 
spiritual interpretation of the world in which we live; the possibility of 
believing in God at all in such a world; the reality of human freedom and 
responsibility ; the validity of religious and moral values; the nature of 
' the Christian ideal and its practicability in this modern, materialistic, mechan- 
istic age. It may be retorted that such problems as these are as old as 
human history and that Christianity has dealt with them over and over again 
and disposed of them for good. But the retort is misplaced. Most of the 
questions that agitate philosophers are hoary with antiquity, but they have 
to be studied afresh age by age in the light of the new experiences and 
achievements of the race. Christianity cannot escape the responsibilty to 
reconsider its own traditional solutions. It has taken too much for granted 
and has allowed itself to become absorbed in things of lesser weight on the 
assumption that the greater things were settled long ago. The assumption 
was never less warranted than now. We have got to re-think the funda- 
mentals of Christianity and of all religion, and in the re-thinking we shall 
find emerging many things that were not dreamed of in our ancient 
theologies. 

The note of unreality in contemporary Christianity is frequently com- 
‘mented on in the quotations from the soldiers. What does that mean but 
that Christianity is dealing too much with issues that are no longer living 
issues for the mass of men? One trouble is that the things the Church is 
saying seem to multitudes of so little consequence. It is not that they seem 
untrue, but that they seem remote and, even if true, not worth bothering 
about. If the Church is to regain any measure of its one-time leadership it 
must grapple with living problems that make a difference in the life of the 
world. Not that it should deal with all the passing questions of the day. 
Many of them it may best leave severely alone. But that it should concern 
itself above all with the great underlying principles upon which all life 
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must ultimately be built for good or ill. More theology we need, in my 
opinion, not less—a theology that takes things seriously and is not the mere 
child and handmaiden of some economic or social program. 

The earnestness with which scientists are continually testing and re- 
testing their fundamental assumptions is worthy of all praise. Christian 
teachers, dealing as they do with issues of even greater moment, should 
emulate their example. Too commonly we are only dilettantés in our chosen 
field. We must come to grips with bottom facts even at the risk of making 
mistakes. Knowledge progresses by error, and the Church ought not to 
be afraid of it. It is a great curse to be thought infallible, for you have 
to be so careful lest you betray your fallibility. The Vatican dogma of 
papal infallibility from which so much was expected by many of the faithful 
seems only to have condemned the successor of Peter to inglorious silence. 

All that has thus far been said bears directly, it is evident, upon leader- 
ship in the Church. In view of it all you will not be surprised when I 
declare that, in spite of a widespread belief to the contrary, in my opinion 
the Church of today is most in need not of administrators, and not of 
pastors, and not of preachers, but of teachers. Of course I do not mean 
mere occupants of professorial chairs, but those who, whatever their official 
position, are equipped to discover and interpret the truth. In their hands 
is the real leadership of the future. In the early church the apostles, 
prophets and teachers were the recognized leaders because it was believed 
they spoke for God, whose will was the law of the Church. When Christi- 
anity was well established and its principles had become stereotyped the 
teacher was of less importance and the ecclesiastic took his place. At the 
Reformation leadership passed again for a season to the teacher, the 
discoverer and promulgator of truth. But once more the truth was made 
safe by the formulations of the creeds and the ecclesiastic assumed his 
wonted control. Now again, as in other critical and creative epochs, the 
need of the teacher is paramount, for it is not the spread of the Church 
as it is that the world most needs today, but a re-interpretation of Christianity 
which shall make it once more mighty for the regeneration of humanity. 

The most practical thing in the world is an idea. The war has given us 
a fresh demonstration of this great truth. Ideas we need, forged out of 
human experience, past and present, which shall bear compellingly upon 
the life of men everywhere. 

The Church’s most pressing problem just now is to find the needed 
teachers. How is it to get them? Only as it can convince the rising 
generation of the reality of the need and the genuineness of the opportunity ; 
that the need is the world’s and not the Church’s need alone, and that the 
opportunity is not hedged about with restrictions created by timidity and 
fear, but is as open as the vast realm of truth itself. For some reason, as 
is made manifest again and again in the British and American reports, the 
world outside the Church thinks that the Church cares less to discover 
truth than to confirm the truth it already has. We shall not be in a 
position to attract the best men until we convince them that the world is 
wrong in this opinion. When that time comes we shall not want leaders, 
and right-minded men everywhere will gladly look to the Church for the 
leadership they need in the things of the spirit. 














The Actual Social Reactions of Children 
Under Twelve 


Marie C. HuNTER 


The difficulties of a paper of this sort are manifold. Its purport is to 
portray the actual social reactions of children. Its field does not include 
statement of theory but, instead, tabulation of facts. It may not deal 
extensively with presuppositions, but must confine itself to actualities. Its 
aim is not to arrive at conclusions, but to present the material from which 
conclusions may be derived. The effort has been made to select from a 
larger amount of material such concrete illustrations as seem to be most 
verified and most pertinent to the question of needed reconstruction of 
method. In most cases the observation was made not consciously for the 
purposes of this paper, but the data presented represents illustrations culled 
from recent actual experience of people working with or supervising the 
work with groups of children under twelve years of age. In almost every 
case the incident has been observed by someone not inherently a part of 
the social situation at the time. In other words, there is little opportunity 
to color the illustration with the personal attitude of one not far enough 
removed from the group to see the situation with clearness and good 
judgment. 

For the purposes of definite aim it is necessary to list a few of the 
desirable social attitudes that should be developed in children, follow that 
with a few studies of the present situation, and then draw a few conclusions 
as to causes of apparent failure or success in obtaining correct social 
reactions. 

If we are to keep in mind the most evident social instincts of children 
under twelve, such as the parental instinct, with its correlated instincts of 
kindliness and sympathy; the gregarious instinct, with its special mani- 
festation during some periods of this age in the desire for companions of 
one’s own age; the innate desire for approval, among younger children the 
approval of the adult, among those older for the approval of their own 
group; the instinct of emulation and competition—if we keep this list of 
inherited social characteristics in mind we might assume that the following 
would be some of the proper social attitudes for children of this age, 
attitudes with a psychological basis in innate social instincts. 

Desirable Social Attitudes. 
1. Recognition of the distinction between one’s own property and the 
property of others. 
2. A feeling of brotherliness which expresses itself in brotherly actions 
within the group. 

3. The ability to codperate with other members of a group for the 
common good of all. 

4. The willingness to act as a member of:a social order in bettering 


living conditions near at hand. 
*This, and the following papers—by Miss Stone, Dr. Hayward, Dr. Glueck, and Mr. Burger— 
are the basis of discussion at the First Session of The Council’s program; the papers by Professors 
Brightman and Coe belong to the Fourth Session of The Council. 
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5. Maintenance of the social order by means of the public opinion of 
the group. 

6. Ability to feel the group-consciousness of a larger group than 
merely the “gang.” A group made up not only of friends, but of 
strangers, all working for a common end against a similarly consti- 
tuted group. 

7. The responsibility of a leader for the social attitude of his group 
or the personal attitude of some individual in the group. 

8. The organization of social groups, not merely for pleasure or for 
aimless pursuits, but for worth-while ends. 

9. Some ability for self-government within a group. 

10. Interest in holding oneself up to a high standard for the sake of 
one’s group rather than for an individual award. 

11. Respect for all members of a social group, in spite of differences in 
race, or wealth, or ability. 

12. Some ability to fathom the social reaches of worship. 

13. An attitude of sympathy due not merely to emotional appeal, but 
to the ability to see oneself in another’s situation. 

14. Allied to the above, the ability to express sympathy in service 
without the “holier than thou” attitude, which feels that the very 
ability to serve constitutes a superiority to the one being served. 

15. The development of the sense of honor, so strong in the latter part 
of this period, into the application of justice within the group and 
its extension to an everwidening social horizon. 

If anyone argues that this list represents an ideal impossible of attain- 
ment, let him remember that it merely indicates “desirable” attitudes to be 
developed; let him, once more, look over the list of social instincts and 
trace the direct relation between each one of these attitudes and at least 
one or more of the innate characteristics of childhood, and let him also 
remember that this list covers the whole range of years under twelve. 

The data which follow are taken from “real life,” except where other- 
wise stated. Appended to each illustration is the numeral of one or more 
of the above “desirable attitudes.” In some cases the illustration marks the 
proper expression of that attitude, in others the wrong expression of it. 

Example A.—Near a public school house there was a plot of ground 
available for skating purposes. Permission was given the school children 
to clear the ground and use it for skating. The village was to flood it when 
cleared. The sixth, seventh and eighth grades in that school were organized 
into a junior civic league. The league met and apportioned one-sixth of 
the plot to each group (there were A and B classes in each grade) to be 
cleared. There was a captain of each group. The captains were to report 
back to the league members at a meeting a few days later. When the meeting 
was called each captain reported his portion ready. The seventh A group 
was much smaller than any of the others. Their captain reported that they 
were unable to get along as fast as the others, but that the eighth A group, 
being the “big brothers” of all of them, first did their own share and then 
pitched in and helped them. The minute this boy stopped speaking all the 
children present spontaneously clapped their hands. (Attitude 2, 3, 8, 9.) 
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Example B.—The use of the dramatic method to secure group codp- 
eation. 

See in “Dramatizing Bible Stories,” by Elizabeth Erwin Miller, pages 
91, 92, a poem indicating methods and results, written by one of the older 
girls in the group. (Attitude 3, 8.) 

Example C—The story of David and Goliath was given in the Labor 
Temple, New York, by moving pictures. Immediately following this pres- 
entation there was an epidemic of window-breaking in the neighborhood. 
Every boy got himself a sling. 

Example D.—The story of the Good Samaritan was told to a group of 
primary children with the idea of having the children dramatize it. When 
the parts were assigned all the children wanted to be the robbers. 

Example E.—A substitute teacher was in charge of a seventh grade room 
in the public school. During recess a missile was thrown through the 
window into the room. The teacher asked, “Who did that?” No response. 
She called in the children and asked again. Still no response. The principal, 
who is the friend of every boy in her school, met the group. The following 
conversation occurred : 

Principal: Are you all here? 

Boys: Yes. 

Principal: You know who threw it? 

Boys: Yes. 

Principal: You know I won’t ask you to tell, don’t you? 

Boys: Yes. 

Principal: Ought I to know who threw it? 

(Silence, then a few assents.) 

Principal: George, you are the oldest. Ought you to tell? 

George: The fellow who threw the ball ought to tell. He’s no business 
to hide behind us. 

(By this George started public opinion of the group against the offender.) 

The principal was just about to say, “But, George, suppose he does not 
tell,” in the attempt to lead the boys to see that there might be a higher and 
finer loyalty than loyalty to their group in loyalty to the whole school. 
Before she had an opportunity to ask this question Carl stepped forward. 

Carl: Miss W., I did it. 

(Attitude 5.) 

Example F.—Two grammar schools in different sections of the com- 
munity were to play against each other. The Longfellow School had one 
tall center, who was their star. The Beye School had no star, but a good 
all-around team, due to the fact that they had a play director. On the day 
before the game came the news that the star center was ill and could not 
play next day. Should the game go on as scheduled? Miss W., the principal, 
called the team of Beye School together and put it up to them. Should 
they play and surely win because they would have the advantage of the 
weak spot in the other school’s team? At first all but one or two wanted 
to play. Finally the opinion developed that it would be no fun playing 
“cripples.” 

Some said, “Well, what are substitutes for? If one of us were ill we'd 
put a sub in.” Still they knew that the situation was not the same, though 
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by all the rules of the game they could play the next day. They voted 
| unanimously not to play. Then the principal said: 

“One more thing. If you play tomorrow you will win. If you wait 
\ until their center can play you may lose. We don’t want any feeling that 
you were imposed upon. If you lose, is it understood that there will be no 
whining, no alibis offered? Do we understand that if we lose we do so 
without a word and with no feeling that we are playing goody-good? And, 
remember, that you cannot count on Providence to help you win just because 
you are trying to do a square thing.” 

The group all agreed to this. (Attitudes 5, 6, 9, 13.) 

Example G—A group of nine, ten and a few eleven-year-old girls 
organized themselves into a club whose initials were R. R. B. C. Although 
a secret organization, the mothers were told the name, which was eventually 
changed and the spell of secrecy thereby removed. The name was the Red 
Rose Baby Club. They met once a week after school at the members’ homes. 
Each girl wheeled her baby doll to the club meeting in her doll carriage’ 
The members sat around in a circle, with the dolls sitting in front of them 
in an inner circle. Membership in the club was maintained by each girl 
taking care of her doll all through the week just as if she were a real baby. 
This meant a daily bath, regular feedings, a nap while the mother was in 
school, etc. At one of the meetings one girl was asked to prepare and read 
a paper on the proper feeding of children. This she did with the help of 
her mother’s baby book. As a result of this self-organization two girls from 
one family made, themselves, flannel sleeping garments after the most 
healthful pattern for their dolls. At the time of writing the club has been 
in active operation with no interruption in its program for fourteen weeks. 
(Attitudes 8, 9.) 

Example H.—A second grade class of boys and girls in a primary 
department of a church school were discovered calling two Armenian 
children (who were newcomers in the class) “niggers.” At the Christmas 
season, which was near at hand, in a simple dramatization showing the 
fine qualities as well as the need of the starving children in Bible lands, 
these two small Armenians were given the leading parts. The antagonism of 
the American children was turned into admiration and respect. (Attitudes 
11, 13.) 

Example I—A family from Georgia moved into a northern community 
and the seven-year-old boy entered the first grade. There happened to be 
in the room a negro boy who had been there a part of the year previous. 
As he knew how to pass the papers and other materials the teacher used him 
for this purpose rather frequently the first few days of school until the new 
children were accustomed to school ways. The small boy from the south 
went home and said to his mother, “Mother, there’s a littie nigger boy in our 
room and the teacher uses him for the butler.” The mother reported the 
incident to the teacher. The teacher found an immediate opportunity to 
induct the boy from the south into the services of the butler and to let the 
entire class understand just “why” she had asked the negro child to assist 
the first few days. (Attitude 11.) 

Example J—During the war a group of church school kindergarten 
children were singing Nevin’s Whisper Song. They had been accustomed 
to thinking of the children across the water. 
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“I want to send a whisper song 
Across the water blue, 

And say to all the children there, 
‘Jesus loves you, Jesus loves you.’ ” 


One child spoke up and said, “Can't we sing our whispersong to ovr 
soldiers across the water?” After that every Sunday they sang “to all 
the soldiers there.” (Attitudes 12, 13.) 

Example K.—A six-year-old boy had been saving and earning every 
penny he could for the starving children in a European country. He had 
even forfeited his weekly spending money, so keenly did he feel that those 
other children did not have even “bread and butter.” His own church had 
burned down and was in the process of being rebuilt. One day one of the 
trustees was talking with the director of religious education as to the best 
ways of enlisting the children to give their share for rebuilding the church 
‘and putting up a beautiful new church house. Billy was present. The 
trustees said, “And you will give, too, won’t you, Billy?” “Not a red cent,” 
promptly replied Billy. “I’m sending every penny across the ocean io 
those poor starving children.” (Attitude 13.) 

Example L.—After a group of children (aged twelve) in a week-day 
religious education class had made a trip to the children’s ward at the 
county hospital, in a New Year’s session of the class each told what he or 
she was most grateful for and what was his ambition for the coming year. 
All replies were very concrete, due to the concrete experience of the visit. 
One girl had a little invalid sister in the home. She was going to be more 
thoughtful and stay in and play with her oftener. One boy was thankful 
he had not been thrown out on an ash heap, as had been one beautiful 
four weeks’ old baby. He was, evidently, for the first time genuinely grate- 
ful for the love of parents. Other replies were similar to these. (Atti- 
tudes 4, 13.) 

Others will deal later with the matter of revision of present methods, 
but a few reasons for failures and successes in the cases cited above become 
apparent upon close examination. Such an examination would seem to 
show that wherein any of the methods used have seemed to awaken and set 
free desirable social attitudes, they have been methods indicating a far 
freer, less formal schoolroom atmosphere than has generally been allowed. 
If anyone should argue that there could scarcely be found anything “freer 
and less formal” than many Sunday-school classrooms, let him remember 
with Paul that there is a difference between using “liberty as an occasion 
to the flesh” and “enjoying the liberty that will attend the glory of the 
children of God.” 

In almost every case of successful method the gregarious instinct has 
been utilized ; the group consciousness, so powerful in the years immediately 
preceding twelve, has beer. recognized; the inherent ability of childraa to 
organize for worth-while ends and to govern within the group has been 
given free play or wisely directed. Much use has been made of the public 
opinion of the group to bring one member into social sympathy with a 
desirable program of activity. 

The relationship between adult leaders and the children has been a 
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friendly, cooperative one. The teacher has been felt to be one member of 
the group, co-equal with all others. 

In the case of primary children success has in certain cases been 
attendant on the use of concepts perfectly grasped by the child; failure 
seems to come from concepts that are vague, abstract, far removed from 
the world of sense impressions in which the child lives. Also right attitude 
has resulted when children have been put in touch with intelligent infor- 
mation or first-hand observation of situations. Even quite young children 
have shown the capacity of feeling themselves a part of a larger world than 
that immediately perceived by their senses. 

Many of the situations indicate the richness of experience resulting when 
the child, instead of the curriculum, is placed at the center of the teaching 
process and when there is a recognition that children are not preparing to 
live so much as living vividly in the present. The present social situation 
is the important one. Adequately to meet it and to live in it constitutes 
success for pupil and teacher. 

Above all else, many of the reactions cited may have been due to the 
fact that these children were, for the most part, dealing, not with book-facts, 
but with life itself. Does this suggest that where children are engaged in 
an enterprise of intrinsic worth, when the learning process has become a 
social one as over against the individualistic method of learning for learning’s 
sake, there is, as Dr. Dewey points out, an entire change in “motive, spirit 
and atmosphere”? Do the successes of the classroom, where the child 
learns through directed living, instead of through learning “lessons having 
an abstract and remote reference to some possible living to be done in the 
future,” point the way to a more universal use of the socialized recitation, 
a method of teaching found all too seldom in the church school, although 
that is the place above all others where the social point of view should 
control? It will be noted that almost all of the successful applications of 
the social method were from the public school. They were, on that account, 
no less truly lessons in religious education. 

Some of the reactions clearly reveal that children under twelve are not 
too young to have entered into social relationships of a rather complex nature 
and that many of their social attitudes, due to environment and training, 
are destined to become life attitudes, carrying over into affairs of home, 
community, nation and world. But a number of the reactions also indicate 
the tremendous possibilities of social adaptation in child life, possibilities 
too often ignored, underestimated or thwarted. A close study of the actual 
social reactions of children confirms our faith that “of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 








Complicating the Girl Problem Before Adolescence 
Is Reached 


Maset ELeanor STONE* 


No man or woman who has spent years in walking city streets, standing 
on the corners of “the square” in any county seat in the United States, 
bumping in “flivvers” over country roads or wandering over the campus 
of one college or another and in all these places watching the endless 
procession of adolescent girls, who pervade the landscape “like onions,” as 
Miss Moxcey vividly puts it, can ignore the obvious maladjustments to 
society among them. If one could, it is only necessary to read the columns 
of the woman’s page of the daily newspapers, in which hundreds of girls 
of adolescent age seek help in making adjustments of which they themselves 
are acutely conscious, to become aware of the problem. The question then 
forces itself insistently home: “How much could have been avoided by 
right methods in pre-adolescence? To what extent has our take-it-for- 
granted attitude toward adolescent difficulties as inevitable, blinded us to 
the fact that the real cause of the disease lies far back in the years pre- 
ceding?” It is the desire of the writer to offer a brief analysis of the most 
obvious social maladjustments of adolescent girlhood and suggest where 
the mistakes leading to them appear to have been made in order to open 
the subject for discussion. The analysis is based on (1) fifty letters from 
adolescent girls clipped from the newspapers in various sections of the 
country, and (2) a case study of twenty girls, who are, however, repre- 
sentative of a much larger number of girls known to the writer and her 
associates as being handicapped by the same failure to adjust adequately 
to society. 

Of the fifty letters written by adolescent girls twenty-seven dealt with 
problems of human relationships outside the girl’s family (nineteen with 
her relations to men and eight with her general relations to society at large), 
fourteen with difficulties of adjustment within the family circle, economic 
and social, while the remaining nine ranged over the whole field of inhibi- 
tions to purposeful activity, such as “feeling I am never going to succeed.” 
With three exceptions the ages of the girls came within the middle and later 
adolescent periods, these ages being either determined by a statement in the 
letter or by some reference to “getting my working papers last year,” 
“trying one year of high school,” etc. 

Again in the study of individual cases the largest proportion of difficulties 
in adjustment occur in the realm of human relationships. There is Jane, who 
“cannot live with (her) family because they are so practical, while I just 
love everything beautiful”; Helen, who shrinks painfully from every party 
where there are boys, yet cries herself to sleep because “all the other girls 
have boys to carry their books home”; Mary, who has gone to work and 
wishes to leave home for the city because her mother takes all her pay 
envelope; Elizabeth, who dreads the first going home from college (she is 
eighteen) because “the family will never forgive me for thinking that Adam 
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and Eve weren’t my first parents”; Martha, who prays easily in Christian - 
Endeavor meetings, but cheats in examinations the next day, and Edith, who 
can “run” anything from a class-meeting to the whole office force thougn 
she has been in business but a year, yet cannot work with others in the 
simplest project calling for group action. A cross-cut of these case studies 
and the letters of adolescent girls suggests the points where the misadjust 

ments occur. 

1. The girl is unable to center all herself on the solution of a problem, 
is incapable of dealing with situations as they arise, partly because she does 
not know how to organize the elements of that problem or situation in a 
way that she can see and evaluate. Facts that do not bear on the situation 
are given first importance while others are ignored. One leader of girls 
working with the artistic girl in the practical family helped the girl to gather 
facts about things as practical as bridges and railroads, showing the dreams 
and energy that had gone into their accomplishment. After a little the girl 
began to turn to her “practical” family, first for appreciation and later for 
help in carrying out to expression her own dreams. The difficulty was that 
she had missed the most significant facts bearing on her probiems. In the 
same way the girl who goes from a narrow religious home to coilege or from 
the conservative country town with set social standards to a city fails to 
adjust to one or the other because she cannot marshal her facts and draw 
conclusions. The girls of one industrial service center (who were between 
fifteen and seventeen) changed the whole character of the recreation when 
they had had a chance to evaluate through discussion and gathering informa- 
tion the different ways of amusing themselves. The conclusion of one girl who 
had been stimulated to study the Bible for herself came suddenly, “Why, 
you can have your own opinion without being wicked, can’t you?” and then 
after a pause, “Then father and mother have a right to think their way, too.” 
Yet at this point we sin repeatedly with pre-adolescents today in most schools 
of religious education, certainly in eight-tenths of all our Sunday schools. 
Teachers whose mild training fits them to use study courses and “lesson 
helps” are helpless to guide their boys and girls in organizing material for 
themselves. The project method must spread much further than it has 
before we shall be overcoming the inability of adolescent girls to adjust to 
groups who vary in their interpretation of character standards, religious 
beliefs, etc. 

2. For all the adolescent girl’s interest in people it is glaringly apparent 
that she does not adjust, in most cases, to racial and national groups and 
individuals who are different from her own ordinary contacts. One of the 
case studies was of a fifteen-year-old girl who led her Sunday-school class 
in driving from the school a young Italian girl whose family had moved into 
town. In talking it over she said, “She isn’t a girl to go with us; she’s 
just a Dago. * * * My mother says they aren’t even people to send missions 
to.” This is not the unusual case, as one wishes it were. Any leader of 
girls knows the problems involved in mixing racial and national groups. 
Every leader who has attempted to put together girls of varying social groups 
has struck snags. To anyone who doubts that this is true the surprised 
remarks of leaders when they run across the places where it is being done 
will be convincing. Of course the adolescent girl can be re-educated, but 
it is a wasteful process. The training of pre-adolescence should aim to make 
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her a world citizen, having a sense of kinship with many races and social 
groups beside her own. Teaching her about missions does not do it, perhaps 
because so much of this teaching, even today, tends toward condescension. 
Neither is world citizenship achieved by the road of tithing if we me~ trust 
the evidence of thirty-eight girls with whom the writer discussed tithing 
at a summer conference last year. Stewardship was a word beyond their 
experience (nine girls admitted they did not even know what it meant 
though “the minister talks a lot about it”). Only one girl had any idea that 
one was responsible for more than a tenth of one’s money if that tenth was 
given. The rest could be used without thought or plan. One girl confided 
that Jennie (her chum) thought that “God used His money for the queerest, 
frumpiest things, not interesting things like fun and French babies.” Budget- 
planning, as executives of a trust fund, proved an absorbing project—and a 
revelation as to a God who was Father. But the weakness was that certain 
attitudes of mind, certain mechanisms, already existed which were inhibitions 
to truly social thinking and these were the result of bad methods of training 
in group life before adolescence was reached. 

3. Perhaps the weakest point of all is voiced by a little industrial girl, 
“Can’t I tie to something? The factory closes down and the girls move on 
and I haven’t a family. Maybe God is real; if you would tell me so He’d 
seem a part of it all.” A sense of assurance is essential to adjustment with 
our world, but for a sense as vivid as a flame one turns, not to economic 
stability primarily, but to such experiences as turned a handful of Roman 
slaves into an unconquerable society welded and fired by a dynamic purpose. 
Those of us who work in the modern church schools honestly believe that 
religious education means the education of the whole life; but even now we 
are not to any degree reaching our goal if the misadjustments of adolescent 
girls at this point of integration are to be taken as tests. The battle between 
instinctive desires and conscious purposes lies at the root of more failures 
to adjust socially than perhaps we yet guess. Health and recreation are two 
places where methods of religious education with pre-adolescents are weakest, 
for repression (if not of rules then of guidance) may still be the order of 
procedure and adolescence is no time to begin to train girls in the positive 
conception of health, involving habits of mind as well as of body, such as 
the woman’s foundation of health stands for. On the other hand, we do 
often ignore the part that health plays in religious education and make 
recreation either a way to let off steam or a chance to teach team play. 
Neither of these appears to adequately meet the need of the girl for emotional 
expression which shall be educative. With what methods shall the foundation 
be laid for the unity of religion and life, as the girl sees it, in a steadily 
developing personality “with something to tie to”? 

There is no place for pessimism today. “Our weaknesses and failures” 
we may need to discuss, for it takes much journeying away from the beaten 
paths of the church schools of universities and seminaries and the clubs of 
strong city organizations to make one realize what problems most of us are 
struggling all too blindly to solve. Nevertheless it is a long step from the 
days when we endured the difficulties of the adolescent, hoping that they 
would soon correct themselves, to our present discussion of ways by which 
we may prevent as much as possible of the failure to adjust effectively to 
society through right methods in pre-adolescence. 























Defective Training for Pre-Adolescent Boys 


Social Misadjustments in Adolescence Due to Faulty Methods in 
Pre-Adolescence 
Rev. Percy R. Haywarp, Px.D.* 


“Man will behave according to the hints for conduct which the accidents 
of his life have stamped into his memory mechanism.”—Carlton H. Parker. 

The last object to go into the test-tube is man. From bugs to nebulz 
science has demanded of all things, “Of what are they? How are they 
produced? In what ways can they be controlled?” Man has at last begun 
to apply these questions, in a scientific rather than merely speculative spirit, 
to himself. 

This paper attempts to deal with a small section of the fascinating query: 
What is it that fashions the inner spirit, the mental outlook, the total psychic 
and physical response, of a man? The scope of our inquiry is limited to 
adolescent boys who have somehow made a wrong social adjustment and in 
whom the cause of the defect goes back to some fault in pre-adolescent 
training. About two hundred and thirty-five boys who come within this 
restricted area have been carefully studied. The defects dealt with range 
all the way from discourtesy in the home to the more serious matters that 
appear in the juvenile and regular courts. The cases have been grouped for 
convenience and in each the social agency whose defective training or 
influence produced the faulty trait in the boy is mentioned. 

1. Discourtesy and a general lack of good deportment may first be 
considered. This seems a simple matter, but if uncorrected it forms a 
severe handicap in life and breeds a swarm of unwholesome social reactions. 

A boy noted for flagrant discourtesy said that an older brother taught 
him that it was a sign of weakness to treat girls and women with politeness. 
Disregard for others was common in the home of a boy who was particularly 
ill-mannered. Another lad learned discourtesy from his brother and his 
brother’s chums. A teacher whom a certain boy admired as a sport and 
athlete was a boor socially and very discourteous to everyone; the boy imi- 
tated him and became noted for his discourtesy and disregard for others. 
Another boorish lad came from a family which was conspicuous in the 
community for its ill-breeding. 

An attractive and capable boy of fifteen could not control himself when 
anyone opposed or criticized him, quarreled with his friends, imagined 
personal insults and so discounted himself everywhere. His attitude reflected 
perfectly his home life; his parents quarrelled with their neighbors and 
each member of the home was extremely touchy, bigoted, set in his own 
opinions and intolerant of opposition or criticism. 

2. Cases of dishonesty and untruthfulness. A boy noted for untruth- 
fulness said that his mother told him untruths in regard to sex, which was 
the beginning of his habit of telling what was untrue. In another case 
untruthfulness was caused by associating with untruthful companions. A 
dishonest grandmother wrecked another boy’s integrity. Another became 
dishonest because he was encouraged to spend more than he earned by his 
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dishonest father. Two boys, widely separated, stole from their parents, 
from entrusted funds and from their employers; the father in each case 
handled carelessly the money of an organization of which he was treasurer, 
leaving it about the house. Two dishonest brothers of eleven and twelve 
had parents who made no objection when the boys brought home property 
stolen from other boys; when the owners, on suspicion, came for it the 
father merely ordered it returned as if the matter were not important. 

3. A wrong attitude to sex life. A boy of seventeen was striving 
heroically, and mostly in vain, to overcome a wrong attitude in regard to his 
sex life which he acquired at nine years of age from a girl playmate of ten. 
He received no instruction from parents, teacher or friend, and recalled 
that at that period his natural questions were a Cause of merriment and 
fun-making on the part of his elders and were left unanswered. A whole- 
some book, encountered by mere chance at fifteen, was his only help, while 
the possibilities were much in favor of his getting a book of the opposite 
type; only vicious reading matter fell into the hands of his companions. 

A certain “gang,” a menace to the community, spent their spare time in 
a resort of their own chosen for cultivating the baser side of life. The 
causes of these conditions were found to be—lack of anything like an 
adequate home life; no wholesome sex instruction; an uninteresting type 
of small town Sunday school; no recreational facilities in the town; no 
place to go; “no one cared.” 

In every case of sexual misadjustment that was studied there had been 
no attempt at proper instruction during pre-adolescence; in some cases a 
correct view had been presented during adolescence but, to some extent at 
least, it was always too late.* 

4. A group of miscellaneous misadjustments may now be considered. 
One boy used to be a clean player in sport but learned trickiness from a 
chum. A teacher at school whose aim was to win out over another school 
by any means gave a number of his boys a false idea as to sportsmanship. 
The town baseball team played unfairly and so the younger boys imitated 
them. The idle son of a wealthy neighbor made a certain boy anxious to 
get along without work. A number of interesting cases were studied in 
which boys had an aversion for reading and the cause was found to have 
been a school life that was distasteful and unrelated to the lives of the boys. 


5. We now come to those cases of misadjustment that reach the courts. 
There are many of these available but there is room here for only a few 
typical ones. 

Within a two-year period in his early teens a boy had gone at least a 
half dozen times to the court for stealing. No effort had been made to 
Canadianize his foreign mother; she gauged success in life by the amount 
of money brought in and could not know that the amounts brought by her 
son were beyond the reasonable possibilities of the earnings of a newsboy. 
The boy had considerable spare time in his work and no recreational facili- 
ties were provided for the newsboys. 

A class of a dozen boys was turned out of a Sunday school because they 
were rough and noisy and at once qualified for the Juvenile Court by break- 


*While a number of cases of sex inversion have been studied, there has not been space in this 
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ing the windows in the building. During childhood this school had offered 
them no activities that appealed to their normal impulses. When admitted 
to another school and mid-week activity they soon became loyal and law- 
abiding. 

A certain boy in his mid-teens is lawless in the summer, but in the winter 
when he has access to a gymnasium his outbreaks are cut in half; he is still 
disorderly because the athletic work has not yet gripped the other members 
of his troublesome gang. A fat, flabby, effeminate offender, with perverted 
sex instincts, was reserved and distant, with no desire or ability to mix with 
others; in childhood he had had no opportunity to do so. Active participa- 
tion in a boys’ club changed him completely. Cases similar to this were 
frequently met with. A study of one hundred and thirty cases of apparently 
normal juvenile delinquents shows that not far from one-half came from 
an unsuitable home life. If-we disregard the cases of minor and first offenses 
and regard only those of serious, repeated delinquency, we find that 
seventy-five per cent or more come from unsatisfactory homes. 

Why shouldn’t a boy steal chocolate bars when he had had no training as 
to the meaning of honesty and lived on bread and butter for breakfast, 
boiled potatoes, bread and butter for dinner and bread and butter for tea? 

How is a Sunday school worker supposed to feel when he is told that all 
the delinquents whom he has been discussing with the probation officer 
attend Sunday school? 

6. Finally, we must consider a group of misadjustments which are 
more serious than all the others—the paralysis of the powers of body, mind 
and will so alarmingly prevalent; these concern the half-grown individuals 
whose capacities environment has killed. 

A certain boy’s religious training centered his mind morbidly on heaven 
and hell and made him distant, reserved, fearful, lacking in initiative and in 
resourcefulness. He was unable to join in games because of mental inertia 
induced by his morbid and selfish introspection. He feared death and 
thought of hell at night until he cried. He was supposed to become intensely 
interested in saving the souls of others but the center of attention was so 
largely himself that he could not develop any real concern over the others. 
His period of self-expression, self-activity, eager participation in games, 
sports and social life came a few years later, but because of the idea of 
negative virtue taught to him, was accompanied by what he regarded as a 
period of backsliding in his religious life. He recalls the zest with which he 
swore and feels now that it actually did him good, as it was one of the few 
ways in which, in his limited range of activities, he could express himself, and 
yet it was to his mind an evidence of spiritual decay. He declares bitterly 
that his repression during childhood has handicapped him during all his suc- 
ceeding years. 

A boy of fifteen with high grade mentality was handicapped by vacant- 
mindedness. He day-dreamed everywhere, and the sound of his own voice 
shocked him into paralyzing self-consciousness. The cause was the passive, 
inactive training in his Sunday and day school and the introspective religious 
teaching in his home where the normal wholesome activities of boys were 
discouraged. A young man says that his early years in Sunday school led 
to vacantness, wandering, moody meditation, lack of energetic thinking in 
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dence and the lack of ability to express and assert themselves attributed it all 
to the fact that they had been habitually repressed during childhood at 
home. 

A group of lamentable cases was encountered in which exemplary young 
men and older boys had, on going away from home for the first time, at 
once made complete moral shipwrecks of their lives. In every case it was 
discovered that they had been allowed no freedom in directing their lives at 
home; their hour for coming in at night and all other details of life had 
been rigidly prescribed for them by arbitrary parental authority; the result 
was that early in life their own capacities for creative effort, reflective 
choice, self-control and self-direction were strangled before they could 
develop. 

The instances given in this section are but a few which show how people 
suffer an enormous loss of power for work, of appreciation for others, and 
of all-round capacity as a result of unfavorable educational influences in 
early life. 

In closing this brief discussion one must obey the command of the 
program committee to deal with fact and not opinion. A few statements, 
however, grow naturally out of the cases that have been studied. 

(a) Any attempt at character-building that leaves the home out of the 
reckoning is doomed to puerility and failure. 

(b) The Sunday school seems to have been in many cases a positively 
harmful influence and in others a neutral and meaningless diversion in the 
lives of boys. 

(c) The day school seems to lack alarmingly the positive, character- 
building influence that is the dream for it of the best educators of today. 

(d) Many of the boys studied lived under conditions made positively 
degrading by the crude wastage of a competitive and cruel social and indus- 
trial system. A slum environment tends to produce a slum mind.* 

(e) A wisely directed recreational life is an outstanding need of child- 
hood. The lack of this appears in every case of social misadjustment that 
has been considered. 

(£) The home, the school, the church and social and recreational life 
must be organized around the expressional, creative, assertive needs of the 
child. Back of every wrong social attitude lies a repressed, buried, or mis- 
directed normal impulse. All the agencies that are in the enterprise of char- 
acter creation must take account of this fundamental and paramount fact. 
regard to religious matters and a passive attitude that produced an abnormal 
and harmful religious experience later. Two older boys crippled by diffi- 


*“The hitherto unobserved impressions of childhood control the later developement of the normal 
individual, even to the peculiarity of his style, his choice of a vocation and of a wife, as well as 
the most insignificant affairs.”—Pfister. 
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The Personal Relation Between God and Children 
Epcar S. BricgHTMAN, Pu.D.* 


Our problem of the personal relation between God and children might 
be studied either empirically or, if you please, metaphysically. The empirical 
approach is concerned with discovering what God means to the child in the 
child’s own experience.tj No headway will ever be made in the religious 
training of children by those who leave the psychological facts of child-life 
out of their reckoning. But it is probably true that we may fall into another 
error, almost equally serious, if we expect too much from psychology. 
Windelband (Einleitung in die Philosophie, p. 336) cautions us to dis- 
tinguish between scientific psychology and the “psychology of everyday life,” 
which is “a practical psychology of knowledge and understanding of men 
* * *, which no one can learn or teach, but is a gift of intuitive compre- 
hension, the genius of sympathizing with the experiences of others developed 
to its highest point.” Historians are said especially to need this practical 
psychology ; and we may add that educators of children need it even more. 
Observation shows that some untrained teachers have more of it than some 
trained teachers. This does not mean that psychology and pedagogy are 
valueless; but it does mean that no one can teach religion successfully to 
children unless he has common sense and intuitive sympathy, like that of a 
wise mother. Obviously the more common sense one has, the more one will 
seek to supplement it by psychological knowledge. 

But common sense, and love, and psychology together do not exhaust the 
factors in our problem. As has already been said, it may be studied—for- 
bidding word '—metaphysically. This word ‘ metaphysical” is only a long 
way of saying “real” or “truly real, and no mistake.” And so, if you study 
the relation of God and the child in this philosophical fashion, you are ask- 
ing the question, What is the real relation between God and the child ?— 
while psychology merely asked the question, How does that relation feel to 
the child? At once, two things are clear. First, that all Christian education 
presupposes that there is a real relation between God and the child, which 
the child does not fully comprehend ; and secondly, that it is very presump- 
tuous on the part of any human being to assume that he knows the nature 
of God so well that he can truly interpret that relation. 

There have indeed been many presumptuous enough to undertake that 
task. Our theologically-minded forbears, and some of their living descend- 
ants, have based their attitude toward the child entirely on a metaphysical 
theory constructed largely out of materials furnished by St. Paul. Today, 
however, among specialists in religious education there is no peril from the 
abuses that arise from the metaphysical extreme. Indeed, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the importance of philosophical thought about God as pre- 
requisite to all religious education is in danger of being seriously under- 
emphasized, in some quarters. 

The reasons for this condition are numerous. What is the need of 
technical philosophical training if one is to teach a little child to love God 

Pe a og of Philosophy in the Graduate School of Boston University. 

See the excellent chapter in Professor Pratt’s recent book, The Religious Consciousness, on 
opps Reli ion of Childhood,” pp. 91-107. It is the best condensed survey of the field that I know, 


and provides excellent bibliographical data. 
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and do his will? Indeed, will it not hinder more than help? What do the 
current philosophies—instrumentalism, new realism, and absolute idealism— 
have to say about a God who is loving Father of all, even of little children? 
Very often they plainly and flatly deny his existence; certainly they have 
come to no single conclusion which is the philosophical view of God. It is 
no wonder that many religious educators reflecting on these and similar con- 
siderations, have come to the conclusion that they will take religion as a fact 
for granted, and omit philosophizing. 

But such a conclusion will not suffice as a permanent basis for religious 
life and thought. Men need God, and, as Schopenhauer testifies, they need 
metaphysics. If there is to be any religion at all, the existence of God, in 
some sense, must be believed in; and God must be regarded as something 
other than an X Y Z Unknowable. We must know what we believe and why, 
if our religious life is not to become either a vacuous amiability or a blind 
and unreasonable dogmatism. The life of the mind of man is one life; 
everything in it must come to terms with everything else in it ;* therefore we 
are bound to try to understand the relations of our religious beliefs to the 
rest of our life and thought. We cannot then escape the need of a philosophy 
which shall interpret our religious experiences and beliefs. Interpret is said 
advisedly ; for, in view of the “strife of systems,” it is unreasonable to expect 
that we shall find a philosophical proof of God’s existence, or nature, or 
relations to the children of men. Philosophy cannot create religious life; 
but a philosophical attitude toward religion may help to make its expressions 
more reasonable, and to formulate more clearly the ends and values to which 
our psychology is but a means and an instrument. r 

It is therefore the writer’s conviction that the chief need of religious 
education today is a clear conception of what we mean by God, his relation 
to and purposes for men. It does, as was said above, require presumption 
to hint that man can know God. But all religion, in some sense, implies 
that presumption; implies at least that man is capable of receiving and 
living by some “revelation” of the divine. The development of the history of 
religion, even in primitively atheistic Buddhism, has been toward the belief 
in personalistic theism. A religion which is an attitude toward a personal 
Heavenly Father is a very different sort of thing from that which is inclined 
to regard the God-idea merely as a useful instrument for controlling future 
experiences. Hocking is right when he says that “the use of (the God-idea) 
will be the chief determinant of the value-level in any consciousnss.” Our 
conception of God will determine what we are aiming at in every stage of the 
process of religious education. Philosophy of Religion should be the basic 
course in every curriculum for teacher training; and philosophical consider- 
ations should be recognized as underlying every problem. We have been told 
often enough that we are teaching children, not subjects; is it not time to 
say that if we do not have something to teach the children, it is not worth 
while to teach them? For the teacher of religion to be complete master of 
the content of his subject is more essential to his true success than for the 
teacher of almost any other subject; for failure in the religious teacher has 
more tragical results. 

What then are some of the more important ideas that underlie a philo- 
sophical interpretation of Christianity, and that must be taken into account 


*As President Meiklejohn suggests in The Liberal College. 
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in the religious education of children? In venturing an answer to this ques- 
tion, one can only suggest, in the light of one’s own convictions. There 
seem to the present writer to be five especially important propositions in this 
connection ; the belief that there is a God, that he is immanent in his world, 
that he is moral, that every person is immortal, and that no theory about 
God has a right to disregard the facts of experience. Since the present 
approach is philosophical, numerous characteristic ideas of Christian the- 
ology are omitted—not as untrue or unimportant, but as belonging to another 
field. 

When we say there is a God, we mean that there is a real being, over 
and above all our experiences and ideas, whom we regard not as an ineffable 
force that makes for righteousness, but as a Supreme Person, source of all 
true value in life, with whom we are in constant relationship, whether we 
will or no. Many thoughtful men today, like Professor Sellars, or Professor 
G. Stanley Hall, are doubtful of such an objective personal God. It is not 
the aim of the present paper to argue for his existence, but only to hint at 
some of the pedagogical implications of belief in him. The teacher who 
regards his task as primarily one of codperating with psychological laws for 
the sake of the child and society may do good work, and be a noble and true 
man ; but the teacher who is conscious of codperating with God and who sees 
God actually at work in the child’s life has sources of strength and inspira- 
tion that the other lacks. How about the child, it may be asked. Can he 
understand this spiritual idea of God? Must he have philosophy first? 
In reply, it must be admitted that children have childish ideas; but the 
writer’s observation, such as it is, leads him to the opinion that if the teacher 
has grasped John 4:24, the child will without too great difficulty be led very 
early to form a conception of God that will not require radical rejection when 
he grows a little older. Children of 5 or 6 are sometimes clearer-headed in 
that respect than their parents. 

In the belief that God is immanent in his world, we draw nearer to the 
problem of the relation of God and the child. The immanence of God is 
capable of various interpretations; the best seems to be that which regards 
the world of physical nature as throughout his deed, but recognizes in 
human personality certain elements of will and freedom that are self- 
determining, and are not caused by God. This does not exclude, but rather 
implies, his immanence in human personality. The power that is not our 
will causes much, if not most, of our conscious life, and codperates in some 
sense with all of it; which of course does not imply his approval of all of it. 
Since this personal world is a social one, this means that God is, in some 
sense, immanent in all society, in every nation and family, not merely in 
some special groups. There is, of course, a “diviner immanence” at certain 
points. Society does not make God as it will, but is seeking to find the God 
implied by the interacting lives of its members. Neither does God make 
society what he will. But (religion assumes) there is mutually active 
codperation between the two real factors, human society and God. Nature 
should not be regarded as a third factor, but, from the standpoint of the 
divine immanence, is merely one form—although perhaps not the only nor 
the most important form—of God’s activity. Child nature (however many 
problems this statement may raise) is divine operation challenging human 
society to a task; child nurture is the attempt of human society to codperate 
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with God in the fulfilling of that task. To assign nature to God alone (or to 
Nature alone) and nurture to man alone is in each case a false abstraction 
which has evil consequences when incorporated into pedagogy. In any case, 
it is evident that the combined efforts of God and the child’s teachers are 
necessary in order to produce the conditions in which the child will freely 
respond to his Heavenly Father. Is there any clear case in which God alone 
ever secured this result without human aid? Possibly Helen Keller, or one 
or two other exceptions, may be cited which prove the rule. How much less 
could there be any case in which the teacher alone could secure this result 
without divine aid? Does not experience seem to teach that the finest fruits 
of spiritual life are produced when there is conscious codperation among 
the divine and human teachers and the taught in this process of education? 

In what has already been said, the third point is implied, namely, that 
God is moral. It is, however, important to emphasize this. One might 
readily believe in a creator, even in a personal creator, of the world, without 
believing in a God. No being is a God unless worthy of our worship and 
devotion ; and we, as moral beings, could not worship or even respect a God 
who was not moral. Mr. Wells’ finite God is more of a God than a personal 
creator who paves hell with infants’ skulls. In calling God moral, we mean 
to interpret the term moral as including the organization and reaiization of 
all the values of life.* Now the child naturally responds first to the tender 
and affectionate aspects of the divine morality, and to the beauty of God 
as expressed in Nature; but the wise teacher will lead the child to see that 
the goodness of God means righteousness and achievement as well as sweet- 
ness and light. The child’s relation to God is made unreal, and foundations 
are laid for future estrangement from God when the child is given a too 
saccharine and sentimentalized deity, remote alike from the God of the Bible 
and the God that philosophy can find immanent in Nature and history. 

The belief that every person is immortal is so widespread an item of 
religious faith that it may be regarded as essential to religion. This does not 
mean that its absence is an indication of the absence of religion; it means 
only that faith in immortality is always present when religion is fully true 
to its own nature. The philosophical presuppositions that we are presenting 
lead to the conception of an eternal development of personal society in moral 
relations, and therefore fundamentally modify the older conception of this 
life as a probation. It is therefore both psychologically and philosophically 
sound that the thought of life after death should not be pressed upon the 
mind of the child. It should be quietly (very quietly) presupposed; it should 
not enter into the religious experience of the child until he is able to catch 
some glimpse of the development and service involved in the idea of immor- 
tality, unless special circumstances in particular cases make the problem of 
death a poignant one to the child. 

In connection with religious beliefs it is particularly important to dwell 
on the fact that no theory has a right to disregard the facts of experience. 
If there is a God, he is not what we, letting our desires run loose in an 
intellectual vacuum, wish he were, but he is the key to our world of actual 
experience. Among the facts of experience, we need especially to face fairly 
the laws of psychology and the evil in the world, if we are to understand our 
problem of the relation between God and the child. 


*See Professor Everett’s Moral Values. 
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Theological disregard of the laws and facts of psychology has been illus- 
trated by theories of depravity, by notions about conversion and religious 
experience, by the hymns that children have been asked to sing (and the 
weak and silly products of today are no psychological improvement on want- 
ing to be an angel!), by the lack of sense in methods of religious education, 
and by countless other sins. The point to be noted is that ignorance or disre- 
gard of the principles of psychology on the part of the child’s religious guides 
means that those guides are not codperating with God as fully as they should 
in making the best relations between God and the child possible. We are 
said by an authority to be laborers together with God; and if we do not 
do our share of the labor, the codperative result in the child’s life is not 
attained. 

The heart of the problem here as everywhere for the religious conscious- 
ness lies in the evil in the world. It is hard to resist the impression that 
much of what is written about childhood religion was written by one caught 
up even to the third heaven, and therefore excusably forgetful of realities in 
this sub-celestial realm of ours. Children are, it is true, loving and 
responsive and sweet and imaginative; and they are easily taught the basic 
principles of religion. But these same children are also at times less loving 
and lovely; what natural child is not at times a wild Indian on the war- 
path—not merely for noise, but also for destructiveness and cruelty? The 
allotting of moral responsibility in the unfolding life of a child is too delicate 
a task to be undertaken ; but there is a great deal here that requires modifica- 
tion of our modern optimism about the child as God’s child, or as naturally 
good. As between Rousseau and Calvin, on this issue Calvin is nearer the 
truth. Without training, every child would go wrong, every life would be 
choked with weeds; and with training, the educator and the child always 
have certain roots of bitterness to contend with. 

Of course, in some sense, the child is God’s child; the object of God’s 
special love and care, and free from any condemnation due to legal compli- 
cations. This is a necessary position for any Christian who takes the 
atonement seriously. But we must distinguish between God’s attitude 
toward the child and the child’s attitude toward God. From the standpoint 
of the child’s experience, he is not God’s until he is consciously aware of the 
relation, as one which he chooses and approves. This is not a plea for 
any cut and dried conversion crisis; but it is an attack on sentimental and 
non-moral treatment of the situation. Tiny children are beautiful and 
innocent; but the innocence has usually begun to vanish before they are 
through the kindergarten. They are, from a moral standpoint, candidates 
for effective membership in God’s kingdom, although on the waiting-list, 
and of course not “lost” or black-balled in advance. A realistic philosophy 
of religion—that is, one that faces the facts—will regard the child as 
endowed by God with conflicting instincts, with tendencies both to goodness 
and to evil. The immanent God is thus obviously not sentimentally loving 
like the grandfather who will not hurt the child’s feelings by saying “No,” 
although the child eat a dozen cookies and a pound of candy; but is ener- 
getically loving, like the gardener who prunes his grapevines because he loves 
them. The element of struggle, of conflict and suffering is too real an 
element everywhere in life, even in the child’s life, for us to close our eyes 
to it in the interest either of a theory of divine paternity or of soft pedagogy. 
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If all this is true, it means that more stress should be laid on the developing 
of self-control, and on being taught to do unpleasant things than is the case 
in current education, secular or religious. Religious education can prepare 
for life only by teaching the child what to do with the evil and unpleasant 
as well as giving him a right attitude toward the good and pleasant factors 
in experience. As Dr. Lawrance has remarked in a letter, “Many children 
are brought up with a kind of freedom that issues only in lawlessness. If 
they are not obliged to obey their parents, why should they obey any law 
or any being who is not immediately and visibly present? On the other 
hand, parents in trying to impress on them the infinite authority of God 
succeed only in terrifying the little ones. Just how to balance these two 
seems to me to be the greatest problem of religious education.” 

The child, then, is in right relation to God if he is responding as best he 
can to this interplay of human and divine influences acting on his life. At 
first, that best is obedience to the authority of parents and teachers. But 
soon his individuality begins to be formed; he sees ideals of his own making ; 
he is conscious of the power of choice, and the capacity for control, within 
limits. Here is the great opportunity of the religious educator to help the 
child to cultivate initiative, and to feel a sense of his responsibility, as wt 
as of his love to God. 

If this paper has any practical lesson, it is that of the need of a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the child’s point of view, and of the child’s problems, 
by a teacher who is not only able to see the child’s standpoint, but also has 
a clear-headed and well-reasoned conception of the relation to God to which 
the child should be led. This means seeing the child’s life as it is, and also 
in its larger setting. It means the study of each individual child so as to meet 
it half-way when intelligence and will show their first stirrings. It means 
patient and honest answers in the question-asking period, which will not in 
turn give rise to later questions that will destroy faith when the child is 
grown and able to criticize his early training. It means that many methods 
used in Church Schools to hold interest and keep up attendance need to be 
revised and subordinated to the question of the effect on the child’s relation 
to God. 

If one wishes to discover the “efficiency” of a Church School, or of 
religious education in the home, the supreme test is not to be found in 
statistics, apparatus, or methods used, but in results. And the only signifi- 
cant results, in the end, are in the type of personal relation to God that is 
developed. Does the child regard God as his Father and his King, whom he 
loves and reveres, who has a right to a cooperative interest in every activity 
in life? Does the child see home and school, work and play as something 
in which God has a part, and in which God and he are working together? 
If the child does not have these factors as dominant interests and motives 
by the time he is twelve, how great is the chance that he ever will have them? 
If, on the other hand, all that the child has learned is the elements of 
morality and social consciousnss, without the sense of God’s codperation and 
immanence in life, he certainly has not gained the foundations of religious 
life. Substitutes for leather, coffee, alcohol and war have been proposed ; 
and so have substitutes for God. If we are going to have such a substitute, 
let us frankly admit it, and have done with Christianity ; if we are not, then 
it becomes us to take him more seriously in our religious education. 











The Functions of Children in Society* 
Georce A. Coz, Pu.D. 


In the life of our species, birth and death play correlative parts. Death 
removes individuals who through weakness, as of old age, can no longer 
perform their proportionate part of the labor that the common weal requires. 
It lifts from the species another burden, also, by removing those whose 
minds, having lost their plasticity, not only fail to make fresh adjustments 
themselves, but also put obstacles in the way of needed changes. Birth, on 
the other hand, provides a constant renewal of capacity for work; it pro- 
vides, likewise, that there shall always be present in the species variation 
(fresh individual starting points) and a large amount of the plasticity that is 
essential for new adjustments of and in the species. 

The young, accordingly, have two main sorts of function. The first is to 
supply fresh vigor for keeping human life going upon the level that it has 
already attained ; in other words, to acquire and practice the modes of con- 
duct—economic, esthetic, ethical, intellectual, etc-—that deserve to be con- 
tinued from generation to generation. The second is to acquire during the 

more plastic years, and to carry on into maturity, the habits, the attitudes, 
| and the ideals that are required for the improvement of our modes of life. 

One of these two sorts of function is conservative in the best sense of this 
term. Childhood is the great medium of continuity, of transmission from 
the past across the present to the future. Imagine such a reversal of nature 
as should cause all the individuals born in a generation to start life with 

mature instead of infantile bodies. Instinct would then have the maximum 
of power at its disposal, but with no knowledge, no wisdom reaped from 
experience. Obviously the result would be the disruption of civilization. 
Behold, then, the paradox: Childhood, the period in which precedents count 
least in the mind of the individual, is in its totality the great and indis- 
pensable transmitter of precedents; it is the supreme means of social con- 

servation. It is so because it imitates, and being very plastic, adjusts itself, 
with the minimum of resistance, to things as they are. Most of this is done 
without planning on our part; the rest is accomplished by education in the 
strict sense of measures taken by society to give a set to immature minds. 

This account of the conservative function of childhood, true as far as it 
goes, is, however, only a portion of the truth. From a very early period of 
/ society until now adults have discriminated between various parts of their 
| own conduct, holding that certain parts are worthy of transmission, others 
} not. The transmissive function of children has accordingly been conceived 
as selective. They are to serve as a medium for handing on the approved 
ways of men, not the others, as, for example, a language as it is spoken 
by persons of taste and discrimination, not as it is spoken by the mass 
of the population. Education thus tends to incorporate the judgment of each 





} } *This article is an expansion and theoretical laying out of a principle already presented in two 
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generation upon its own performance, and childhood becomes the main 
organ of society for the improvement of itself. 

Viewing the matter from this angle we reach this preliminary and pos- 
sibly partial conception of the functions of children in society: Children 
are to take part, according to their growing capacities, in the activities, the 
achievements, and the enjoyments, that society at large approves in itself 
as of permanent worth, and thereby form the habits that society regards as 
essential or desirable for its continued well being and improvement. 

May I pause for a moment to point out that this, which from our mode 
of approach appears to be almost self evident, is by no means a conventional 
or generally accepted principle? I have said much more than that child- 
hood is not a waiting period; much more than that its activities should be 
worthwhile ones: we have reached a principle for determining what activi- 
ties are more worthwhile and what ones less worthwhile in a large area of 
child life. As against a segregated child world, the activities of which are 
valued upon a scale that the child will presently abandon, we now contem- 
plate the possibility of treating children as members of society in the same 
sense in which we adults are members, and of developing in them a con- 
sciousness of this membership, together with interested, fully-motived 
activities that correspond thereto. 

If, then, we had a catelog of things judged worth doing, and of habits 
worth having, especially a catalog in which the relative importance of each is 
indicated ; and if we had also a parallel catalog of children’s capacities at 
different ages, we could then make a beginning of a list of functions prop- 
erly graded. The concepts of activity and of habit are here used in a broad 
sense, of course. An interest in books, pictures, moral improvement, or 
worship may represent activities and habits as well as interest in getting 
enough to eat. 

The validity of this or of any competing point of view will have to be 
tested in part by observing the reactions of children in situations that make 
as easy and spontaneous as practicable the sort of conduct that the theory 
contemplates. We cannot know what the social capacities of children 
are until we place them in rich social environments with access to instru- 
ments and materials for doing something socially worth while. It will be 
advisable, then, to analyze a few typical cases in which we already know how 
children react. I shall take for such analysis as widely unlike cases as play- 
things, school study, personal relations, and worship. 

Mankind appears to be unanimously convinced that occupation with 
playthings is a proper activity of children, and will be through all genera- 
tions, world without end. The resulting problem for the educator is that 
of guiding this activity toward the best results. But what shall be our 
standard of “best results?’ What do we hope that occupation with play- 
things will accomplish? What is its function? 

This problem has long been recognized, though inadequately for the most 
part. We agree, no doubt, that toys for mere amusement are essentially 
functionless. Far preferable are playthings that exercise children’s physical 
and mental powers, especially playthings that educe, as dolls and sets of 
dishes do, imaginative participation in work of serious import. There is 
another judgment, too, that we can now utter with confidence: Giving 
children all their toys ready made is not as good as giving them some 
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complete toys, some partly made, and for the rest, raw materials, good tools, 
and other conditions favorable for making and even inventing playthings. 

It is experimentally known that participation of children in making and 
even devising their own playthings has the following results to its credit: 

1. Early acquaintance with materials and processes that are 
important in adult life. 

2. Acquisition of skills that are of permanent worth. 

3. Interest in mastering the mental tools that are required for 
measuring, computing, getting information, and communicating. 

4. Development of esthetic standards and of standards of work- 
manship. 

5. Change in habitual attitudes in the direction of sense of 
responsibility, foresight, continuity of purpose (finishing a job), and 
readiness to take the initiative. 

6. Experience of codperation, with resulting habitual attitudes of 
permanent social worth. 

Let it be noted that a child who constructs playthings is an economic 
producer, not a consumer merely. Further, the policy of letting children 
become producers of things that children want is in the precise line of their 
native interests. Here, then, is a case in which, unquestionably, the func- 
tions of childhood are brought to their highest development through partici- 
pation in the permanent interests and occupations of society at large. 

The tradition that children are mere dependents, mere consumers, a 
social class separate from us the producers, has robbed the young of wealth 
of experience that belongs to them, and that belongs, likewise, to society as 
a whole. Granted that many activities of children will have little or no 
significance beyond the moment of their occurrence (as in adult life, too!) ; 
granted that some educational activities must take place that are typical 
of adult life rather than continuous with it in any other sense; granted that 
drill that looks toward necessary habits, and toward command of language 
and of number, may have to outrun the pupil’s sense of what is immediately 
useful; nevertheless, can we get a fair perspective of the functions of 
children unless we experimentally reduce this merely temporary and formal 
factor of child life and education to the minimum, while we increase, as 
far as children’s happy interests permit, the continuity between child life 
and adult life in point of purposes, materials, processes, standards, and 
personal relations? 

Let us test this point of view, in the second place, by analysis of the 
function of study at school. Not only is the opinion of society unanimous 
that one function of children is to study, but the opinion is so emphatic as to 
demand that children be forced to study if they cannot be led to do it of 
their own free will. When, then, is this function at its best? Granted that 
the ideally best is rarely achievable, and that what we now seek is a 
principle for progress, not for condemnation of school practice, we shall 
be justified in affirming, upon the basis of school experience, the following 
important propositions : 

1. The function of studying is best fulfilled when the subject- 
matter that the child puts his mind to has inherent worth both from 
his own point of view and from that of maturity. 

2. When the child thinks most; when, instead of merely mem- 
orizing, accepting as true whatever he is told, and passively approving 
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what is offered for approval, he weighs evidence, perceives problems 
and seeks for solutions, organizes materials, judges values. 

3. When he goes to the best sources of information, and uses 
them with most discrimination, as contrasted with merely poring over 
a text-book. 

4. When he makes the most important present use of what he 
studies, as using historical information in working up a pageant, 
scientific information in personal hygiene and community sanitation, 
literary information in writing a story or in dramatization, and 
arithmetical information in measuring things and keeping accounts. 

Here, as with playthings, a child function is at its best when it has the 
greatest continuity with the functions of adults. In point of topic, 
materials, mental procedure, motive, and use—in all these respects the best 
practice promotes participation of children in society, not segregation from 
it. Moreover, where this policy prevails children are less forced, more 
happily interested. Anyone who has witnessed pupils raising problems and 
insisting upon a solution; going for information directly to nature and to 
standard works of reference; refusing to acquiesce in a judgment until the 
point is clear ; putting pieces of evidence together and gloating over the result 
—anyone who has witnessed this can see that we have habitually underesti- 
mated the intellectual capacities of children, and that there is possible a 
degree of intellectual fellowship between childhood and maturity the exist- 
ence of which has scarcely been suspected. This is the point of view from 
which to conceive the study-function of children. 

Let us see, in the next place, how we can define children’s functions 
in the sphere of personal relations. We agree, of course, that there belongs 
to childhood a negative social function, that of refraining from needless 
annoyance of others, and of acquiring the self-control that this implies. We 
agree, too, that it belongs to childhood to make agreeable, well-mannered 
responses to the approaches of others. Our problem concerns what lies 
beyond these conventional standards. How, for example, can children’s 
powers be most fully enlisted on behalf of standards? And what possibilities 
are there in the way of purposeful activities by which children take a respon- 
sible place in society, helping carry its burdens, and creating relations of 
good will? 

So much has been said of duties in the home, whereby the child becomes 
classified as a worker in the same sense in which the father, the mother, 
the cook, and the coachman are workers, that little need be added on this 
phase of our question. This little, however, is of prime importance. It is 
that mere imposition of duties no more meets the situation of children than 
of parents and employed helpers. There is needed, rather, the experience 
of thinking and planning together whereby alone habits of foresight and of 
good judgment are formed. Only so does a child achieve either a full sense 
of responsibility or the skill and continuity of performance of which he is 
capable. The functions of children in the home, then, imply just the opposite 
of segregation and social stratification, namely, continuity with the functions 
of the adult members. To think with their elders upon important problems 
(not merely the conduct of the children themselves) ; to have a real part in 
the determination of policies; to have a responsible part in executing them; 
to have graded experience of the control of money, and of making purchases, 
and a similar graded experience in earning money; to judge results not 
only of one’s own conduct but also of family policies, and to help revise 
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them in the light of experience—all this belongs within the functions of 
children in the home. 

By general agreement children are now regarded as properly having a 
part in relief work of many kinds, and most denominations invite them to a 
part in world-wide missions. Our question is, When are such functions at 
their best? The answer, as before, is to be sought in experience already had. 
The following judgments represent, I should say, the most progressive 
thought and practice: 


1. It is not enough—it is not even proper—to enlist children’s 
sympathetic aid in works of mercy and help without making pro- 
vision for the formation of a sound judgment. In such measure as is 
practicable at different ages, grounds for action should be canvassed, 
alternatives should be weighed, and continuity of policy should be 
sought—continuity in time and continuity with the ripened policies 
of society. Even kindergarten pupils have been found able to deal 
in this manner with some of the needs of babies and small children. 
It is a function of children, then, to recognize and study human 
distress and need, to plan with one another and with their elders for 
relieving it, and to carry out their respective parts in enterprises thus 
planned. 

2. This work is at its best when the child codperates not only with 
the nearer and smaller units, as the family and the church school, 
but also with community agencies such as organized charities, visiting 
nurse associations, settlements, hospitals, and relief committees. The 
same principle applies also to world welfare (gradation of problems 
being assumed, of course). In other words, it is the function of 
children growingly to assume a place as intelligent participants in the 
established agencies of human welfare. 

3. The observation and study here involved are at their best 
f when they go on from the fact of distress or need to the causes 
thereof. Some persons think it better to postpone such matters till 

adolescence, even until late adolescence. But they are not postponed 
even in the child’s unguided experience. At an early age he knows a 
deal about the relation of distress to death, disease, alcoholism, unem- 
ployment, low wages, war, and crop failure. It is best that his knowl- 
edge on these points should not be mere hearsay, but accurate, scien- 
tifically related, and illuminated at every point by the highest ideals. 
This is the natural introduction of the young to the problems of social 
reform and reconstruction. 

The recent intelligent and effective participation of children in war 
service needs to be paralleled by continuous and continuously studied par- 
ticipation in the work of relief and betterment. That the activities here 
: proposed are interesting to children is well known. So, once more, we con- 
ceive their functions in terms of interested participation with society at 
large in its serious work. 

Our fourth case for analysis is children’s worship. I shall assume with- 
j out evidence that children are capable of genuine devotional exercises as 
early as the kindergarten age at least, and that some of these exercises may 
| well be carried on in groups of children of similar age segregated from older 
persons except the leaders. Three questions remain: Is there, in addition, a 
place for common worship of children and adults? How shall we judge 

the content of thought and aspiration in children’s worship, and what part, if 
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any, should children have in planning and conducting worship? Experience 
in this field points toward the following answers: 

1. Worship can be vitally shared by children and adults to 
their mutual benefit provided that it deals with experiences that are 
common to both, and awakens aspirations that both can appreciate. 
There is a wide area of such aspirations and experiences. 

Z. Childishness in worship, whether in graded groups or in 
private devotions, is unnecessary. The essentially pagan prayer of 
naive selfishness, and the prayer of (usually only symbolical) sac- 
charine child-piety should be avoided and prevented. Under wise 
leadership children willingly reflect upon really important, ethical 
meanings of life, and bring them to dignified utterance. 

3. In the sphere of worship, as well as in that of playthings, of 
study, and of human relations, codperative thinking, planning, and 
execution have been found entirely practicable. There is no occasion 
for a preliminary, unappreciative use of formulated prayers. 

The theory with which we started, that children are at their best when 
they interestedly participate with adults in the serious business of life, meets 
its severest test, perhaps, in the sphere of worship. For here we have to do 
with the ethical inwardness of which children are often supposed to have 
only a minimum or none at all. But a little thought will make clear that 
wherever one’s will is reflectively enlisted in important humane interests, as 
the present hunger of children in many parts of the world, ethical inward- 
ness is present in one of its most vital forms. No one will question that 
thought for suffering humanity has an important place in prayer. Let this 
serve as an example of a wide range of ethical interests that children are 
capable of experiencing in their worship. Another large area concerns the 
directly personal problems of conscience, or of self-mastery in difficult situ- 
ations. Of healthy-minded ethical inwardness, then, there need be no lack. 
That it can take the form of communion with God, also, ought to be clear ; 
indeed, is it not easier for children than for adults? 

Let not this presentation of the continuity of the functions of children 
and adults be supposed to justify either the imposition of adult points of 
view upon children’s minds or the overloading of young shoulders. Quite 
the contrary. The entire argument condemns existing impositions, specific- 
ally the present adult-imposed limitations of the scope of children’s activi- 
ties. We are to emancipate the children by giving them opportunity 
adequate to their powers. As a matter of fact, all the typical educational 
experiences that have been mentioned show us children most interested, 
eager, and happy at the precise points where their participation in important 
matters is greatest. 

Our immediate need is detailed information as to how children of all 
ages freely react when opportunities for such participation are favorably 
presented. The child-study movement, and works on the psychology of 
childhood, offer us little help at this point. They do not ask our question, 
and of course they do not answer it. “The child,” to them, is a sort of 
composite photograph of children partly under the imposed limitations above 
mentioned, and partly under conditions of neglect. In an earlier article, 
referred to at the beginning, I attempted a catalog of the functions of 
children in the community. It is in fact only a set of headings for a possible 
catalog. In order to fill it out there must be a large collection of authentic 
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instances of the free activities of children under an educational regimen, in 
home and school, that provides the right sort of opportunity. 

Observation of this sort would produce, after a time, a set of answers to 
such questions as these: What helpful home activities are children of 
different ages, boys and girls, known to have assumed and carried out 
without compulsion? What sorts have been attempted but abandoned? 
What mistakes have been made? What interests of the family have been 
thought about and dealt with in codperation with other members of the 
family? What playthings have children produced? What self-directed play 
has occurred? What capacity have children shown for making purchases for 
themselves or for the family? For saving and for wise planning of expendi- 
tures? For earning money? For keeping accounts? What questions have 
they asked about God, the Bible, right and wrong, etc.? What interests have 
they shown in literature, pictures, music, nature; and what have they done 
with respect thereto? 

Parallel data would come from the day school and from the church 
school. With respect to the latter we need detailed answers to such ques- 
tions as: a. The capacities of children of different ages for participation 
in the management of class, department, and school. Instances are known in 
which children even of kindergarten age have made rules for their conduct 
in their class, and have loyally stood by the enforcement of them. Election 
of officers and determination of their duties have occurred in the first grade. 
In the sixth grade children have conducted business meetings in accordance 
with the rules of order. Children and young people above this grade have 
had representatives in the general administration of the school. It is 
perfectly practicable to fill in details like these for all ages. b. The capaci- 
ties of children for devising and managing social affairs, such as parties, 
excursions, celebrations, and picnics. c. The capacities of children for 
interested participation in works of mercy and help, in missions, and in social 
reforms. d. Capacities for worship expressive of their own thought and 
purpose, and for the conduct of worship. e. Capacities for appreciating 
religious and moral problems, and for using sources of material and 
processes of thought and imagination required for the solution of them. 
f. Capacities for esthetic appreciation and art production. In and through 
all these inquiries a constant question should be, What capacities for codper- 
ation have been shown—codperation with children of one’s own age, with 
younger children, with older children, and with adults? 

Detailed information of this kind is one sine qua non of any justifiable 
confidence in our methods and our curricula. Of course this implies that the 
necessary reform of religious education has “only just begun to get started.” 
The theory of interest that has thus far controlled even our reform move- 
ment is incomplete. In particular, it is a theory of interest in materials 
of thought and imagination rather than interest in ends, and in individua! 
rather than coéperative procedure. If, now, we can make a fresh start from 
the standpoint of children’s functions in society, we shall find opening out 
before us the most fascinating vistas of unprecedented things to be done— 
facts to be ascertained, interpretations to be made, experiments to be carried 
through, teaching processes to be transformed, regeneration of the curricu- 
lum—all focusing upon the one end of helping the young to live more 
largely, to be more religious, here and now! 
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Partly implicit in much that I have said is the idea that one phase of the 
proper functions of children is passing free judgments upon moral and 
religious matters. There is only one known way of acquiring a mature 
judgment upon anything, and this is practice in judging the things in ques- 
tion. A remaining question, then, and a vital one for educational policy, 
concerns the relation between the accepted standards of society and free 
thinking on the part of children. We have seen that education attempts 
to guide the young toward modes of life that society approves in itself, and 
away from those that it condemns in itself. But what provision do we make 
for perpetuating and improving critical evaluation of society’s conduct? 
Shall we use the schools as a means of propaganda for what we approve, 
treating our present standards as a finality, or shall we endeavor to develop 
through the schools a re-judging of our own approvals? Shall the state 
train its children simply to admire and glorify the constitution as it is, or 
rather to participate with adults in the consciousness of our human limita- 
tions and imperfections even where we of the older generation have done our 
best? Shall religion endeavor through the church school simply to propa- 
gate itself, or to develop habits of insight that, leading to warm appreciation 
for what is best in religious history, shall at the same time and by the same 
means foster the spirit of religious reform? 

The child begins his life unfettered by precedents, ignorant of conven- 
tionalities. But he accepts precedents readily, and he easily becomes in many 
respects most conventional. Think of the conventional class distinctions 
that often become habitual and firmly set before childhood is half over. On 
the other hand, think of the drastic logic with which children sometimes 
judge our conventional standards. Here is opportunity, if we will use it, 
for developing a habit of valuation and re-valuation. If we have the courage 
to do so, we can make education an instrument of the “divine discontent” 
that we know is an indispensable condition of moral and religious progress. 
With our lips we glorify the prophetic spirit. Theoretically we rely upon 
an historically developing divine inspiration. Jesus is reported to have said, 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
What provision, then, have we for the necessary listening for the new truth, 
for apprehending the unprecedented in religion? 

The capacity for vision may be deadened, perverted, thwarted by an 
otherwise effective system of religious education. We need frankly to 
recognize in the freshness and plasticity of the child mind a divine provision 
for a never-ending renewal of the spiritual sensitiveness and capacity for 
dissent upon which prophetic religion depends. It is a function of children, 
then, along with their efforts to live up to existing standards, and especially 
in connection with their worshio, to pass free judgments of value upon the 
life that they know, and to form the habit of thus judging. The true teacher 
of religion, as of anything else, will rejoice when pupils ask, “Is this actually 
so? Is this rule, standard, or ideal, a binding one? Is the good at which we 
are aiming sufficiently good? Is this really God’s point of view?” 




















ON WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION—SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 


I. AGENCIES 


1. The Religious Education Association (1440 East 57th Street, Chi- 
cago) has published several hundred pages on the subject in the magazine, 
Reticious Epucation and in pamphlet form. It has given away hun- 
dreds of thousands of pamphlets on this and other aspects of its work; com- 
monly these may be had, free, on application. It maintains a Bureau of 
Information to answer specific questions in this field. It has held a number 
of conferences on week-day work, and many of its officers are ready to give 
personal advice and aid. 

2. Inter-Denominational Committee on Week-Day Religious Instruc- 
tron (Secretary: Mrs. Harry Webb Farrington, 615 W. 138th St., New 
York), organized to codperate with all educational and religious bodies in 
New York City in the study of problems, preparation of plans adapted to 
differing situations and various church communions, and to secure codper- 
ative effort looking toward city-wide provision for week-day work. 

3. Denominational Boards. A number of the denominational boards of 
“Sunday Schools” and of “Religious Education” have appointed special sec- 
retaries in charge of this work. Amongst them are: 

Baptists (Northern), Rev. T. S. Young, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Presbyterian (U.S. A.), Rev. W. A. Squires, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 

Methodist, S. S. Board, Rev. James V. Thompson, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago, IIl. 

Episcopal, Mr. Edward Sargent, 389 Fourth avenue, New York City. 

4. The International Sunday School Association (5 North Wabash 
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study week-day instruction and to promote plans for the same. Its work 
has up to this date been restricted principally to the development of com- 

“munity training institutions to prepare voluntary workers. 


II. LITERATURE ON METHODS 


1. Booxs AND PAMPHLETS: 
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“Teachers for Week-day Schools of Religion” Religious Education Asso- 
ciation.* : 

“Religious Instruction and Public Education,” 8 papers; Religious Edu- 
cation Association.* 

“Week-day Religious Instruction,” Bulletin No. 14; American Baptists. 

“The Gary Plan of Church Schools,” Presbyterian Board. 

*Indicates out of print, but this material is of sufficient value to be found in libraries, 
especially in college and theological seminary libraries. 
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“Week-day Religious Instruction,” Department of Religious Education, 
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Education,” June 1909. (West New Brighton, N. Y.) 

Hervey, W. L., “Religious Teaching in Elementary Public Schools,” 
Bible in Practical Life, p. 311. (Religious Education Association,*1904.) 

Horne, H. H., “Religious Teaching in Public Schools,” Bible in Practical 
Life, p. 276. (Religious Education Association, 1904.) 

Hughes, Richard C., “Limitations of Public Schools,” Religious Edu- 
cation, February 1912, pp. 578-587. 

Hurlbut, Elisha P., “A Secular View of Religion in the State, and the 
Bible in the Public Schools.” (J. Munsell, Albany, N. Y., 1870.) 

Janssen, Johannes, “Elementary Schools and Religious Education of the 
People.” (Philadelphia, 1903.) A reprint of Chapter 2, Vol. I, “History 
of the German People.” a 

Lesher, G. W., “Religious Instruction in State Schools.” Report of 
Baptist Congress, 1905, p. 68. 

Manning, H. E., “On the American Controversy,” Forum, Vol. VII, 
p. 52. 

Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Eastern Section. Meeting at 
Joliet, Illinois, November 6 and 7, 1908. General topic for session: “Moral 
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and Religious Education in the Public Schools.” Supplemental papers 
(n. p., 1908.) 

Peabody, Andrew P., “Bible in Public Schools,” U. S. Reports 97, 8 pp., 
1563-65. 

Picton, J..Allanson, “The Bible in School.” (Watts & Co.) 

Riley, A. N., “The Religious Questions in Public Education.” (Religious 
Education, February 1912, pp. 588, 589.) 

Riley, A. N., et al, “The Religious Question in Public Education. (Long- 
mans & Co.) : 

Wenner, George U., “Religious Education and the Public School.” 
(American Tract Society.) 


IV. WORKERS IN SCHOOLS 


Baltimore, Md., Miss Grace Gaill, 1613 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Batavia, Ill. (September, 1919), Rev. Victor Hoag. 

Corydon, Iowa (September, 1920), Miss Annie C. Vonkoert. 

Charleston, W. Va., Rev. LeRoy Dakin. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio (1916), Rev. R. F. Mayer. 

Cuylerville, New York (October, 1920), Rev. A. E. Munn. 

East Chicago, Ind. (September, 1920), Mr. N. F. Forsyth, Whiting, Ind. 

Evanston, Ill. (January, 1920), Rev. Frank M. McKibben, Hatfield Hall. 

Gary Ind. (1914), Miss Mary E. Abernathy, Seventh Ave. and Adams St. 

Hammond, Ind. (October, 1920), Mr. N. F. Forsyth, Whiting, Ind. 

Indiana Harbor, Ind. (March, 1920), Mr. N. F. Forsyth, Whiting, Ind. 

New York, N. Y. (1916), Rev. H. W. Farrington, 325 W. 138th St. 

Northfield, Minn. (January, 1920), Prof. Allan Hoben. 

Oak Park, Ill. (October, 1920), Rev. Frank M. McKibben, Hatfield Hall, 
Evanston, Ill. 

River Forest, Ill. (January, 1921), Rev. Frank M. McKibben, Hatfield 
Hall, Evanston, IIl. 

Toledo, Ohio (1916), Mr. C. M. Brunson, 423 Nicholas Bldg. 

Van Wert, Ohio (September, 1918), Miss May K. Cowles. 

Whiting, Ind. (September, 1920), Rev. N. F. Forsyth. 


The Methodist General Conference authorized a special commission on 
week-day religious instruction. The following have been appointed to serve 
on that commission: Professor Norman E. Richardson, Dr. James V. 
Thompson, Dr. Ernest A. Miller, E. W. Blakeman, John B. Ascham, J. W. 
Kinnear, Judson G. Rosebush, William G. Seaman, Wofford T. Duncan. 

















The Religious Day School 


Howarp R. VauGHN* 

The organization for our week day religious instruction was formed in 
1898, though, owing to difficulties in securing teachers who were able and 
willing to try the work the first school was not held until the summer of 1900. 

The object of the movement in its very inception was to provide a week- 
day school of religion with a teaching force equal to the very best in any 
system of education; with equipment of rooms and other school appliances, 
a school which should teach the Bible, home and foreign missions, church 
history, and church music. 

For the first few years each school was continued six hours a day for a 
period of two weeks. The first regular sessions of a school was held in a 
Congregational Church on Truax Prairie, about five miles from Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

The first session had all the real elements of a real school with regular 
attendance, promptness, strict discipline and the close application of the 
pupils. The succeeding sessions were held in Elk Mound and a few other 
communities each year, steadily growing in numbers and efficiency. 

To meet the growing needs the work has since been re-organized three 
times. In 1903 “The Bible Teachers’ Institute of Northwest Wisconsin” was 
organized in connection with the religious day school, with Prof. W. J. 
Mutch, then of New Haven, Conn., as principal lecturer and teacher in the 
institute. Although Professor Mutch was connected officially only with the 
adult department his counsel was freely sought by the teachers of the 
religious day school, and for the next eleven years he was a valued 
counsellor. 

In 1904 Prof. Thomas H. Gentle, supervisor of practice in Platteville, 
Wis. State Normal School, became practice teacher in the Bible Teachers’ 
Institute and principal of the religious day school. Professor Gentle re- 
mained four years in the work, and his coming was probably the greatest 
single event in the whole history of the movement. He inspired the teachers 
and management, gave them a much larger vision, and induced them to intro- 
duce the oral study method of teaching all pupils in the grades. Although 
the fullest freedom has always been given to our fully trained and experi- 
enced teachers, yet the methods introduced by Professor Gentle have 
remained the groundwork of our system of instruction. We are indebted also 
to Professor Gentle for another distinctive factor in our movement: the 
plan of practice teaching which he inaugurated. In this practice teaching 
all the different grades and various types of children were organized into 
classes and to their teachers were assigned different Bible lessons; one of 
these classes was daily taught before the rest of the teachers, and this 
teaching exercise was followed by the most searching criticism. Every 
teaching point was gone over, its weakness and strength shown up, whether 
that particular type of lesson was best adapted to a class of the grade taught 
and whether the lesson was too long or too short. Very often several hours 

*The Rev. Howard R. Vaughn was the initiator and has been the chief promotor of the 
“Religious Day School.” His address is at. Urbana, IIl 
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were spent in these critical exercises. This work was followed up for about 
ten years and from it we have evolved our methods and our curriculum. 

Another event of great importance was the preparation of a graded series 
of lessons by Prof. W. J. Mutch. These were first used in 1910, and were 
based on the oral method introduced by Professor Gentle. The lessons, 
first used for several years in typewritten form, were published in book form. 
The unification of all the departments of the school and the building up 
of a morale which has always distinguished the movement, was a work made 
complete by Miss Murley, assistant in Dunn County, Wis., Normal School, 
and Prof. W. H. Schuiz, City Superintendent of Schools of Eau Claire, 
Wis. The work of the high school department was organized and given its 
present important place by Prof. Herbert R. Steiner of Stevens Point 
Normal School of Wisconsin. He brought to the work a splendid devotion 
and enthusiasm, and during the six years he built up a strong and lasting 
department. 

Our work was fortunate in drawing to it many educational leaders and 
teachers from Wisconsin and other states, who gave to it their splendid 
enthusiasms as well as their technical skill. 

During the first six years of the organized life of the movement (1898- 
1903 inclusive) our difficulty was to secure well equipped and experienced 
public school teachers. The plan of organized and everyday plain instruc- 
tion in religion seemed to the teachers an impossibility. During the first 
few years, also, it was difficult to get the children. I went personally to the 
homes, often having to make half a dozen calls at a home. It is safe to say 
that during the first eight years of the work I made thousands of personal 
calls, and did the hand-to-hand personal work of persuading and building 
up a body of interest and conviction which was essential to a movement of 
this sort. The schools have been held in all sorts of communities, from the 
farming districts to the largest cities, and they are fully as well adapted to 
the one as the other. Last summer we held a school of six pupils where 
there was not a house in sight of the school building, in which our school 
was held. In that school we included the total enrollment of the public 
school for that district; on the other hand we have had schools of more 
than 500 pupils with more than 20 teachers in our school. 


Tue War’s Errect oN ENGLISH SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The Sunday School Chronicle, an English weekly, states that during the 
past year Anglican Sunday schools have lost 7,741 teachers and 103,406 
scholars, while the Free Churches have lost 1,661 teachers and have gained 
20,160 scholars. A comparison with the figures for 1914 shows that since 
the outbreak of the war the Church of England has lost 39,845 teachers 
and 630,669 scholars and the Free Churches 41,156 teachers and 284,519 
scholars. This means that during the past six years nearly one million 
children have been withdrawn from -<eligious instruction in excess of the 
number who have joined the schools during that time. Reports during 
recent months have, however, shown a substantial increase in numbers. 











A New Type of Sunday School Lessons 


Tra M. Price, Pxu.D.* 


The Sunday School Lesson Committee has two types of lessons on its 
docket. (1) The Improved Uniform Series, an adaptation of the old Uni- 
form series for the use of the Sunday school made up of from one to four 
departments, viz: (a) Primary, (b) Junior, (c) Intermediate and Senior, 
(d) Young People and Adults. This brand of lesson was worked out and 
has been in vogue since 1918, the first year of the new eight-year cycle. 
The final revision of 1923 is just off the press, and the second proof of the 
1924 list has just been sent out for criticism. (2) The International Graded 
Series, graded by years from ages four to twenty, completed several years 
ago. This series is more generally used in schools that are highly graded 
and well supplied with trained teachers. 

At the last semi-annual meeting of the Lesson Committee—now consist- 
ing of forty-two persons—at Atlantic City, December 29, 30, 1920, a Com- 
mission of Seven of which Prof. L. A. Weigle of Yale University is Chair- 
man, made an elaborate report on the whole lesson-making situation. The 
phases of the report adopted by the Lesson Committee which appeal to the 
Sunday-school public are: (1) that in the not far distant future the types 
of Sunday-school lessons to be issued by the Committee shall be two, (a) 
graded lessons and (b) age-group lessons, i. e., lessons based on the di- 
vision of the pupils in groups of three years, after the grades now commonly 
used in public schools. And the Commission was authorized to go ahead 
and block out such a series for submission at some later date to the Lesson 
Committee. 

The implications of such a move are that the Uniform Lessons will 
be superseded by either a new age-group series or the graded series already 
issued, that depending entirely on the school where the change is to be made. 
This action was taken only after hours of discussion. Even at the shortest 
space of time the Improved Uniform Series will not be available until the 
end of 1924, and its continuance beyond that date will depend on the 
character of the results presented by the Commission, and investigations as 
to the demands and use made of the kind of lessons now embodied in the 
Improved Uniform Series. 

The Committee is also taking steps looking to meeting the demand for 
lessons for week-day religious instruction. 





Directors oF Reticious EpucaTion 

The annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church took action 
revising the Discipline so as to recognize officially Directors of Religious 
Education in Churches by adding a section to paragraph 107 of The Disci- 
pline: “To elect, where desirable, on nomination of the pastor, a Director 
of Religious Education, whose duty it shall be, together with the pastor, 
to have general supervision over the entire educational program of the 
Church.” 


*Secretary, International Sunday School Lesson Committee. 
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BIBLE STUDY FOR CREDIT IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
A Summary: 1915-1920 


Original committee appointed by the Indiana Association of Teachers 
of English and the High School Section of the Indiana Teachers’ Associ- 
ation—October 29, 1914. 

General plan and first tentative syllabus approved by the State Board of 
Education—January 22, 1915. 

First Board of Control organized by representatives of schools working 
on this plan—October 28, 1915. 

First “Committee of Five” appointed by Board of Control—October 
28, 1915. 

Constitution prepared by “Committee of Five” and approved by Board 
of Control—January 7, 1916. 

The syllabus revised by “Committee of Five” and approved by State 
Board of Education—December 15, 1917. 

First state examination held—March 13, 1916. 


ay ee OP ES nb cnc eavininncnessinsaueeetnnseeeeen 19 
SOE SONTR CURIE) go n.cin oc ssnsndenddessakvanuwecceenean 334 
Pe CIID oon 6. 65 bac diswa dive dnc ukaeeseeeneeeran 2,733 
Page SOPs De FU (CONGUE) ons inic ie cicevacssivinceicaaveoaua 4,398 
Papers on Part I passed, 1,196; failed, 238; total................ 1,434 
Papers on Part II passed, 824; failed, 145; total................ 969 
Papers on Part III passed, 1,042; failed, 189; total................ 1,231 
Papers on Part IV passed, 613; failed 151; total................ 764 
Total papers passed, 3,675; failed, 723; total............ceee-eeeee 4,398 
Por Gait OE ie WHE, oss c i cadens ccanicivevadenseewotn 83.5% 
ok 6 € Gl PT ree re 16.5% 
High schools in Indiana authorized to give the credit............. 130 
Total receipts, March, 1916, to July 1, 1920............ $683.25 
Total expenditures, March, 1916, to July 1,1920...... © = .aeeee 
Paid readers of examination papers..............205 $383.93 

a ee ee Pree ere oer Ty 87.05 

PI OE is is ceceeperavnarrvencsesenseens 90.05 561.13 
Balance on hand Tully 31, 1920. ..... cccsswivassdcccaws $122.12 


“Committee of Five” (July 31, 1920): Superintendent E. L. Rickert, 
Connersville, President; Superintendent J. W. Holton, Shelbyville, Secre- 
tary; Miss Rose Rudin, Evansville; Superintendent T. F. Fitzgibbon, 
Muncie; Principal J. S. McCowan, South Bend. 

Note :—Inquiries should now be directed to J. W. Holton, Secretary, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


Dr. Durant Drake’s book, “Shall We Stand by the Church?” is dedicated 
to his “fellow-members of The Religious Education Association.” A limited 
number of copies are available for one-half price ($1 instead of $2) for 
members of the R. E. A. Send direct to Prof. Durant Drake, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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Notes 


The city of Pasadena, Cal., has four Directors of Religious Education 
in churches. 


The Rev. Otto S. Mayer has become Director of Religious Education at 
Kew Gardens, Long Island. 


At Kansas Agricultural three courses in the regular curriculum are 
offered in Religious Education by Prof. A. A. Holtz. 


Professor George R. Wells, formerly of Ohio Wesleyan University, has 
accepted the call to the chair of Psychology in Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy. 


Colbert County, Alabama, has a “County Council of Religious Education” 
which conducts a community training school and promotes better work in 
all the schools throughout the county. 


An organized effort is being made to secure the observance of the week, 
March 13th to 20th, as “Religious Book Week.” Publishers and booksellers 
are urged to promote the sale of religious books and church leaders are 
requested to cooperate. . 


The George H. Doran Co. announce the early publication of a book by 
the General Secretary of the R. E. A. describing the various current plans 
of week-day religious instruction, both in community schools and in church 
schools. 


Columbia University requires all Freshmen to take the course in “Con- 
temporary Civilization” which includes a survey of the place and work of 
religion in history and in today. The course is taught by Chaplain Ray- 
mond C. Knox. 


The Chicago Church Federation has published an interesting and useful 
summary, under the title, “Progress in Week-day Religious Instruction”: 
this was one of the last pieces of work of Mr. Lobingier before leaving to 
direct religious education in the Congregational Church at Oberlin. 


The Jewish Chautauqua Society held its twenty-ninth assembly at Cleve- 
land, December 26 to 30. Some two hundred elected delegates were present 
from all parts of the country. The program covered the work of the different 
grades, religious education in the home, and child nature. An evening lecture 
on “Education in Democracy” was given by Professor Coe. 
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The Rev. Marion J. Bradshaw has become secretary for the Student 
Life and Institutions department of the Congregational Education Society. 


Dr. Norman E. Richardson has finished a course of eight lectures on 
Religious Education before the ministers of Chicago, given on Monday 
afternoons, to which a fee was charged; seventy-three ministers were en- 
rolled for the course. 


At Williamsport, Penn., the Community School of Religious Education, 
a city training institute, meeting weekly in two periods, offers eight courses 
in the first period and nine in the second, of which eleven are in educational 
principles and method. 


Professor Paul H. Heisey, B.D., M.A., professor of philosophy and 
psychology at the University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, has accepted a 
call to the newly-endowed chair of Religious Education and Sunday-school 
Work, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. He begins his work Sep- 
tember, 1921. 


A new magazine appears from the University of Chicago Press in “The 
Journal of Religion,” edited by Professor Gerald B. Smith. This also marks 
the discontinuance of “The Biblical World” and “The American Journal of 
Theology.” The new magazine will cover the field of both and have a 
special emphasis on Religious Education and Church Life. 


The Methodist Book Concern and the Board of Sunday Schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are enrolling 250 of their ministers in the 
membership of the Religious Education Association at fully-paid membership 
rates, in the belief that this is one of the best ways of informing their 
constituency on modern principles and methods in religious education. 


The week-day school of religion, conducted by the North Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., is for pupils of the junior high school. Recently 
the examination day for pupils in the school of religion came on circus day. 
In the public junior high attendance was so small that several classes had 
to be abandoned. In the school of religion 88 per cent of the enrollment 
was on hand for examinations. 


Permanence and breadth of foundation for the support of an extensive 
program of educational advance are the aims of the reconstructive work 
now going on in the Massachusetts Sunday-school Association, under the 
lead of its general secretary, Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, D.D. During 1920 
the district associations were reorganized and set to work, the community 
training schools renewed and enlarged and the children’s division work 
developed under a full-time leader, Mrs. V. V. Morris. With a new consti- 
tution and a businesslike executive, the way is open for substantial progress 
in 1921. 














RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 





The census report from the South presents a rather pessimistic outlook 
for religion, according to church affiliation and attendance. Dr. E. P. 
Aldredge, Baptist S. S. Board, has recently published conclusions regarding 
the attitude of the southern states toward religious education. These figures 
for the states of Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Georgia, southern 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
In this area there are 21,037,200 young people who are under 25 years of 
age. Twenty per cent of this number, or 4,335,226, are enrolled in the S. S. 
The census further reveals the fact that there are 18,045,545 church members 
in the South, but that only 4,728,325 are enrolled in Sunday schools. The 
figures for the state of North Carolina are: Young people under 25 years 
of age, 1,484,970; enrolled in Sunday schools 450,646, which leaves 1,034,324 
of the young people not enrolled in Sunday schools. 


DEVELOPING YouR CONSTITUENCY 


No local work in religious education will have permanency or make 
progress unless it is supported by an intelligent constituency. The problem 
of the pastor and the director is to train that constituency. And the simplest 
and most effective method is to enroll every member whom you wish to 
train for intelligent leadership in the Religious Education Association. Many 
are seeing the wisdom of this course. One Church board has enrolled 250 
persons in the Association with this purpose in view. 


Another church is to be added to the list of those which are realizing the 
necessity of developing trained workers and providing the means for their 
intelligent growth. The Congregational Church, Winnetka, Illinois, enrolls 
all its teachers above the primary in the Religious Education Association, so 
that each one may receive the magazine. 


THE SuNDAY ScHOOoL CoUNCIL 


The Sunday School Council has been reorganized so that its membership 
now consists of the general, executive and departmental secretaries or 
superintendents of denominational Sunday-school organizations; editors of 
denominational Sunday-school literature and their editorial assistants; 
denominational publishing agents and their assistants; the general executive 
and departmental secretaries and superintendents of the International 
Sunday School Association and its auxiliary associations who are in the 
direct employ of and are accountable to said associations; members of the 
International Lesson Committee, and such educational field representatives 
of the denominations as they may appoint. The functions of the council 
are advisory only. It is organized, in addition to the general body, into 
Editorial, Educational and Extension, Publication and Denominational 
sections. 

















Book Reviews 


Epucation For Democracy, Henry F. Cope. (Macmillan, 1920.) The author has 
provided in this, his latest volume, a much needed treatment of religious education, 
both in its fundamental principles and as to the various important social organizations 
through which it functions. At the very outset he shows the mutual interdependence of 
democracy and education, and finds in the latter the effective method for assuring the 
democratic development of society. He points out the political elements of education 
in a democracy and in the widening internationalism which is inevitable because of the 
obliteration of distance by modern development. While Doctor Cope recognizes the 
fact that social relationships are in themselves educative forces, he points out the fact 
that the realization of democracy is dependent upon directed experience, especially of 
the young. In the enforced neighborliness of modern society education to live with 
others is not sufficient, we must also provide an educative experience in living for 
others. Democracy’s highest interest “lies in people as persons.” In the “educated 
wills of all” is the hope of a better future. Education, then, becomes fundamentally 
religious. The new education will pay more attention to values, life-motivation, 
enlightenment of life-aim, enlargement of personal opportunity. The reader is grateful 
to the author for his very evident desire to preserve personality, while at the same 
time he interprets socially the democratic process. Doctor Cope defines religion not 
in terms of creed or ecclesiastic relationship, but rather in terms of service within 
democratic life-experience. Religion “reveals purpose in life;” “it is a way of thinking 
and a way of living.” Thus a thoroughgoing education that develops the new generation 
along a democratic path is essentially religious, and a religious education that is 
adequate eventuates in a finer, higher type of democracy which is essential for the 
permanence of the higher life. In his characteristic pithy and compact style the author 
treats some of the outstanding problems of democracy in a thought-compelling way. 

Social experience is the most effective school of democracy. About two-thirds of 
the book treats the agencies through which social experience may be so directed as to 
realize the high aims which are indicated in the earlier chapters. It would be expected 
that the author of “Religious Education in the Family” would place the home first in 
his discussion of the agencies of religious education. In this later book he makes 
clear the close dependence of humanity’s democratic goal upon the family. Here is 
the real laboratory of democratic experience. Here codperation may become funda- 
mental and habitual. The family must be saved if society shall be advanced. The 
church also may train through a progressive experience of democracy for children 
and adolescents. The child-centric church directing life experience toward democracy 
has an important function in today’s society. The views of this chapter are amplified 
in his “Religious Education in the Church.” As to the public schools the author urges 
that they should be motivated more thoroughly by moral ideals. Recognizing the 
dependence of efficiency in the public schools upon public opinion the author calls for 
an education of adults so that there would be demanded of the schools a socialized 
and therefore a moral product. He asks for moral training in terms of directed 
deeds rather than in memorizations of virtues. He points out the values that inhere 
in the socialized curriculum itself, as for example, in civics, history and literature. 
He asks for a reorganization of school life in terms of democratic experience for the 
growing children and service for the community. Dr. Cope finds no place for formal 
instruction in the Bible in the public schools and throws back upon the churches the 
blame for the evident ignorance of the Bible in our generation. The chapters on the 
Community are most suggestive. His careful discussion of the relation of the college 
to the whole program of democratic and religious education is most stimulating. 

The secretary of The Religious Education Association has, in this volume, produced 
a book which, in the present stage of thought in the field of religious education, comes 
the nearest to an introductory treatment in one volume of the whole field. A consistent 
social philosophy underlies the volume. No reader can fail to be instructed and 
stimulated. The answer to specific criticisms would be in most cases brevity of 
treatment. This in most cases is met with discriminating references which direct the 
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reader to further discussion. The writer of this review is glad to commend this 
important volume to all who are concerned with democracy’s future. 


Herbert F. Evans. 


Mora AND Reticious Epucation, Sophie Bryant. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1920, $1.90.) (F. 0) The author believes the best results in teaching morals 
can be attained only “through the development of religious faith and its teaching by 
direct appeal to self-respect, reason, sympathy and common sense.” The volume, 
divided into four books, both supports this thesis and gives suggestions, in some detail, 
for working it out. 


Book I gives a most helpful discussion of “Self-liberation by Self-realization.” 
The three great motives are the pupil’s native thirst to know, eagerness to do, and 
readiness to help, seeing that real satisfaction comes through achieving, wise codpera- 
tion with these drives enables the educator to help the pupil in the two great personal 
adventures—-making the best of himself and doing his best in the world. The author, 
rightly, finds these motives not only in adolescence but in early childhood. Teaching 
morals is at all possible because of the child’s “innate ability to disapprove a lie.” 


Book II has as its subject The Moral Ideal. This is best studied through conduct— 
descriptive ethics, through lives of men and women. So the hero idea is turned from 
the barbarian to the Christian Knight. “The lives . . . grows by aid of his sheer 
strength into the very gentle Knight.” The seed-bed of knightly service is the unusual 
appeal of brotherly kindness. The teaching and “virtue” of Aristotle are treated at 
some length, and studies in citizenship suggested. 


Book III discusses The Religious Ideal. “The problem for Ethics and Religion 
alike is to find the right way of human life.” The spiritual nature of the child must 
be nurtured. He must come to see God in nature and in life. This raises acutely the 
problem of evil—the misuse of good gifts. Two wise observations are made: as to 
teachings concerning evil: (1) Every one has to play the man when things go wrong, 
and (2) must go to work at once to put them right. 


Then follows an outline course of Bible studies for pupils 8 to 14 years of age. 
Dr. Bryant insists that children first get the Jesus idea of God so she starts with a 
year of stories and narratives from the Gospels, followed by a year with the Apostles 
and friends of Jesus and then a year in the Old Testament. This general scheme is 
repeated in three year cycles. In the later courses she includes some of the Fathers 
(Clement, Chrysostom, etc.), Martyrs (Acta Martyrum) and Saints (St. Francis, etc.), 
making the succession complete from the Old Testament to the present. It is interest- 
ing to note the general agreement in results as to curriculum between students working 
independently in Britain and the United States as, e.g., that the stories of origins 
(Gen. 1-26) should be left until adolescence at least. 


Book IV deals with The Reasoned Presentment of Religious Truths. There is no 
room for argument about the need of this. The three great truths suggested are: God 
as creator and loving Father; Man as a fore-agent to codperate with God, and Christ 
the leader. Each of these is helpfully discussed under subdivisions. 


This study is based in general on sound psychology, pedagogy and theology. There 
is a wealth of unusual references and a classified bibliography. A.J. W. Myers, 


SHatL WE STAND By THE CHuRCH? Durant Drake. (Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1920, $2.00) (Q. 1). This book dedicated to “My Fellow-members of The 
Religious Education Association,” faces so frankly and in such an irenic spirit the 
questions that men are asking regarding the churches, and the problems which must 
perplex every sincere man, that it cannot fail to be of great help. Without stating 
Dr. Drake’s conclusion it is fair to say that no friend of the church who takes offense 
at his dispassionate inquiry has the real welfare of the Church at heart. But there is 
more than criticism; constructive suggestions abound, both in the field of practice and 
in regard to intellectual problems. The work includes Dr. Drake’s paper on “What 
Religious Education Might Mean.” HLF. C. 
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PATTERN SUPPLEMENT—MAYFLOWER Procram Book, Jeanette E. Perkins and Frances 
W. Danielson. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1920, 35c) (S. 6). 

ProGRAM OF RELIGIous EpucaTIon BusINESS AND PRoFESSIONAL WoMEN’s CLUBS, 
1920. ( Y. W. C. A., New York, 1920) (Z. 3). 

Reticious Epucation 1n City Associations, Manual for Leaders. (Y. W. C. A, 
New York) (Z. 3). 

RELIGIous EpucATION AND THE YOUNGER GirL, Maud S. Davis. (Y. W. C. A., New 
York, 1920) (R. 2). 

On THE VALuE or CuHurcH History, John Alfred Faulkner. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 1920) (W. 1). 

THe CHARM oF Fine Manners, Helen Ekin Starrett. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1920) (M. 5). Mrs. Starrett’s work, now unfortunately ended, is reflected 
in this series of beautiful letters, not on the forms of etiquette but on the spirit and 
ideals that are expressed in good manners. 

Epucation: Its Data anp First Principtes, T. Percy Nunn. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, 1920, $1.90) (F. 3). “The central duty of school teaching is to 
encourage loves;” it is strange that a philosophy of education based on individuality 
should arrive at this conclusion. Yet the argument is fascinating, perhaps in part 
because of the pleasing style in which it is clothed, and there is such a wealth of fine 
illustration as to make this a highly stimulating book. 

A New Minp For THE New Ace, Henry Churchill King. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1920) (F. 1). These days when old things have passed away call on 
men to change their minds and to discover the principles of the day that ought to be. 
Analyzing the general social-religious consequences of the war President King finds 
in them a call to religious education, to education deeper, wider and farther reaching 
than the old. 

Trait RANGER’S MANUAL, Canadian Standard Efficiency Training Program. (Com- 
mittee on Canadian Standard Efficiency Training of National Council of Y. M. C. A., 
1918) (R.1). For boys from 12 to 14. Should be in the hands of all who have to 
do with boys as well as all who are studying the most interesting and promising 
program of the Canadian Standard Efficiency Training, of which this manual is a 
part. Every larger interest of the life receives attention. 

MEnTor’s MANUAL, Canadian Standard Efficiency Training. (Com. on Canadian 
Standard Efficiency Training, Y. M.C. A.) (R.1). 

Tue Tuxis Boy’s Own Boox, Canadian Standard Efficiency Training. (Com. on 
Canadian Standard Efficiency Training, Y. M.C. A.) (R. 1). 

Tuxis Boys’ ManuaL, Canadian Standard Efficiency Training. (Com. on Canadian 
Standard Efficiency Training, Y. M. C. A.) (R. 1). Material and hand-books used 
in the Canadian Standard Efficiency Training Program. The manual is, frankly, 
very much like the Boy’s Scout Manual, with especial attention to the religious life, 
and with a somewhat broader range of interests. The Mentor’s Manual is packed with 
excellent material, hastily assembled, for leaders of boys. 

Tue Unwroucnt Iron, Frederick M. Eliot. (Beacon Press, Boston, 1920) (S. 
8-12). This is excellent material, most valuable and stimulating as a simple, clear 
essay on the nature of religion, a book we would commend to young people. But was 
it wise to attempt the use of a-series of essays as a text-book in a Church-school 
course? Where students will use this as the basis of discussion work some good class- 
work may be done; but teachers are likely to demand, and need, more definite analysis, 
a greater variety of material, more wealth of illustration and evidence and richer 
references than are given here. 

Day sy Day WitH THE Master, Robert Cluett. (Association Press, New York, 
1920, $1.50) (P. 4). Daily readings and short prayers for over three months arranged 
on material from the life of Christ and designed for young people. 

TECHNIQUE oF SoctaL Surveys, Manual C. Elmer. (University Printing Co., Min- 
neapolis, 1920) (N.9). A careful and thoroughly practical guide to the technique of 
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surveys, with illustrations of method and analysis; a valuable book for reference in 
planning surveys in preparation for work in religious education in the community. 

Tue OLp TESTAMENT IN THE Lire oF Topay, John A. Rice. (Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1920, $3.00) (A. 3). Written out of wide experience in interpreting 
modern criticism and critical results to the minds of students and non-specialists. For 
practical purposes, especially for groups of intelligent laymen, this will be one of the 
most useful and satisfactory texts now available. 

GREAT CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, Robert William Rogers. (Meth. Book 
Concern, New York, 1920, $1.00) (S. 8-12). Special learning in Biblical archeology 
brought to make vivid and vital the lives of eleven great men of the Old Testament. 
Without pedantry; illuminating and helpful to lay students. 

How to Pray, Charles Lewis Slattery. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1920, $1.50) 
(B. 7). An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer as a guide to the spirit and mode and sub- 
jects of prayer. 

THE Four-FoLp DEvELOPMNET OF YoUNG Manuoop, Harold F. Humbert. (Oregon 
S. S. Ass’n, Portland, 1920) (S. 7-1). A brief text-book prepared for community 
training classes and consisting principally of quotations and comments on the character- 
istics of adolescence and the methods of religious training. 

WESTMINSTER WEEK-DAY CHURCH ScHooL Lessons, Primary Course, Ethel Wendell 
Trout; Junior Course, Walter A. Squires; Intermediate Course, Park Hays Miller; 
Edited by John T. Faris. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia) (S. 9, 
1-3; S.9, 4-7; S. 9, 8-11). Supplemental lesson guides, for teachers, based on the 
departmental graded material of the Sunday school with suggestions for week-day 
work. A useful temporary provision for schools unable to prepare an independent 
week-day curriculum. 

Guipinc Girts To CuristrAN Womanuoop, A. H. McKinney. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York (1920, $1.50) (R. 2). These are lectures delivered at a theological 
seminary, that is lectures to persons supposed to be under professional training on an 
important part of their professional duty. One has a right to expect something more 
than generalities. Is it not time to demand something like expertness where leadership 
is asserted, to insist that, in the field of religious education, we shall have real 
specialization? These are high grade examples of what used to pass for “expert” 
work. But the day of the all-round platform expert has given place to that of those 
who speak with the authority earned in patient, scientific investigation of single and 
definite problems. 

Tue SunpAy Scuoot Between Sunpays, E. C. Knapp. (Fleming H. Revell, New 
York, 1920, $1.25) (S. 3). Mr. Knapp is one of the most alert and studious of the 
state Sunday-school secretaries. If leaders can be found capable of carrying out the 
activities he describes the Church school can be the organizing center of the lives of 
children, having a program which embraces all that is essential in Boy, and Girl Scouts, 
Dramatics, Clubs, Recreation, etc. 

Tue PsycHoLtocy oF SupNnorMAL CuILpren, Leta S. Hollingworth. (Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1920) (G. 7). A well-organized treatment of this subject, 
gathering up the results of a number of investigations, records and studies and applying 
them to the methods of education. 

_ THE Ruies oF THE GAME, Floyd W. Lambertson. (Abingdon Press, New York, 
1920, $1.25) (S. 9-6). Text-books for grade six of the week-day Church school in 
the Abingdon Series. Thirty-two lessons in which the material is selected from a 
wide variety of sources: Biblical, mythical, general literature and missions, arranged 
with the purpose of “developing attitudes” on the part of the pupils. This is the result 
of considerable experimentation and, so far as our knowledge goes, is the best text 
yet produced and designed especially for week-day work. One wonders why it was 
necessary to use the David-Goliath story in this group of materials; it is stretching the 
narrative to make it a lesson on fidelity in small matters, and there is such a wealth 
of fine teaching material very close at hand in current events. In fact, while the 
teacher can easily find contacts with reality through this material unless the teacher 
is especially well trained there may easily be a tendency to treat the lessons as subjects 
for study rather than as parts of experience. 

READINGS AND Prayers For HouseHotp Use, Mildmay F. Hall. (Macmillan Com- 
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pany, New York, 1920) (P. 4). Readings and prayer, arranged on a simple plan, 
for every day in the year, and including many of the very fine, historical prayers. 

CuurcH Finance ann Sociat Eruics, Francis J. McConnell. (Macmillan Co., 
-New York, 1920, $1.50) (Q.6). We have often wished that some one would take up 
the broader ethical issues of the use of money by the Church as well as the modes of 
securing money, and we are glad that Bishop McConnell’s fine idealism is applied to 
this task. 

ScouTMASTERSHIP, Sir Robert Baden-Powell. (G. P. Putnam’s, New York, 1920, 
$1.50) (R.1). The English point of view on Scouting, with a keen appreciation of 
similar work in the United States. One learns that a fine spiritual idealism lies back 
of English scouting and that they are as anxious as we are to reduce all their inspira- 
tional guidance to routine and exact prescriptions. 

THe NATIONAL Crisis In Epucation: AN APPEAL TO THE Prope, Edited by William 
T. Bawden. (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1920, 25c) (T.1). 

Vocations WITHIN THE CuurRcH, Leonidas W. Crawford. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1920, $1.25) (S. 9-13). <A text-book, for the college years, on religious voca- 
tions. There is a fair-minded method that should be attractive; but it is a great pity 
that the author did not confer with representatives of denominations other than his 
own in order that so useful a text-book might be equally acceptable to all. 

A First Primary Book 1n Reticion, Elizabeth Colson. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1920, $1.75) (S. 9-1). In the Abingdon Series of text-books for the week-day 
school. Most of this lesson material is excellent; the topics are well selected and close 
to native interests; the programs are, usually, simple and feasible, and the methods 
sound. The lessons are arranged on a topical and seasonal basis; they call for the 
free and natural activity of little children. But we wonder whether, even at this early 
age, the teacher cannot count upon, and develop more largely, initiative, direction 
and group autonomy on the part of children. 

Sir Hopparp De Hoy, E. F. Braley. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1920) (F. 0). 
Of course the title refers to the period of adolescence. Informal lectures, treating 
in a simple and practical manner the principles of religious guidance during that 
period. 

Livinc Parasies, A. E. W. Sheard. (Skeffington & Sons, Lt., London, 1920) (S. 6). 
Dramatizations of Biblical stories which, as the author puts it, the children built up for 
themselves; also a discussion of the dramatic method. Valuable both for its direct 
suggestions and as a pedagogical study. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN Raspis, Rochester, N. Y., 1920. Yearbook, 
Volume XXX. (C. J. Krehbiel Co., Cincinnati, 1920) (Q. 1). 

PuysicAL HEALTH AND RECREATION FoR Girts, Mary E. Moxcey. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 1920, 60c) (R. 2). Laws of health, training, sports and games 
for girls, prepared for the use of leaders and teachers. 

THE Goop AMERICAN VACATION Lessons, Francis W. Danielson and Wilhelmina 
Stooker. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1920, $1.00) (S. 9-5). Prepared for use in vacation 
religious schools, or for small groups in camp, based on Pres. Hutchin’s Code of 
Morals, each item presented as a program for the day with stories and memory work. 

Tue Crapte Rott oF THE CHurcH ScHoor, Lucy Stock Chapin. (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1920, $1.25) (S. 2-A). How to make the Cradle Roll more than a roll, a 
means of ministry to babes and families. Good, simple, practical methods. 

Every Mornine, Robert Cluett. (Association Press, New York, 1920, $1.50) (P. 4). 
Another attempt to meet the need for materials for family worship; the scripture selec- 
tions are splendid; the prayers are simply impossible when one tries to imagine children 
joining in them; they are fine examples of homilies addressed to the Omniscient. 

Tue Catt to Unity, William T. Manning. (Macmillan Company, New York, 
1920, $2.00) (Q.1). Never were we in greater need of such a call and especially of 
such a stress on modes of approach in freedom, on unity in comprehensiveness. 

THE MAYFLOWER ProcraM Book, Jeanette E. Perkins and Frances W. Danielson. 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1920, $2.00) (S. 9). A text-book for children of the primary 
grades designed for use in week-day schools. By many suitable methods children are 
made familiar with child life in other lands and the spirit of international friendship 
is develcped. So far this is the best text, especially designed for week-day work, 
which has reached us; we understand that others are in the making. 

Petouset’s SeLtecr Notes oF THE INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHoot Lessons, 1921. 
(W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 1920) (S.8). Dr. Wells succeeds to the late Dr. Peloubet 
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in this familiar service of interpreting these lessons which still have their value to 
adult classes and are in use in many schools, 

Tue Hicuway To Leapersuip, Margaret Slattery. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1920, 
$1.50) (S. 8-11). We can imagine a group of girls, or young women, becoming 
greatly interested and being helped as they discuss these studies together. 

Tue Passinc Lecions, George B. Fife; WitH THE DouGcHsBoy 1n France, Edward 
Hungerford; THe Story oF THE AMERICAN Rep Cross 1n Itaty, Charles M, Bakewell; 
THe AMERICAN Rep Cross IN THE Great War, H. P. Davidson. (Macmillan Co., 
New York, each $2.00). Here are four volumes, rich in human interest and heroic 
examples, which ought to be in the library of every Church school, a part of the 
permanent record of the goodness and sacrifice that shone in the black struggle. 

New ENGLAND IN THE Lire oF THE WortD, Howard A. Bridgman. (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, $4.00). Taking up one after another great sections of our country, and 
studying their institutions and their character the author shows how the men and 
women of New England have made their special contributions to civilization. It is a 
matter of no small import to picture the leaven of a people fundamentally guided by 
high religious ideals working through the life of a nation. 

Tue EpistLteE To THE GaLaTiANs, E. D,. Burton. (Chas. Scribners, New York, 
$4.50). In the Critical Commentary Series. Dipping into such a scholarly work one 
could well wish for space to do justice to it; but that belongs to journals of specializa- 
tion in Biblical studies. Teachers and other students have long waited for this work; 
they will count the waiting well worth while. The introduction and bibliography 
alone would make a fair-sized book, and the precision with which the text is studied 
in detail make it altogether a masterpiece. 

BercsoN AND PersonaL Reauism, Ralph T. Flewelling. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, $2.00). A criticism of Bergson, especially at the point of his failure to recognize 
the factors of personalism. A keen and useful study to be commended to all who 
have read “Creative Evolution.” 

Tart PAPERS ON THE LEAGUE oF Nations, Editors: Theodore Marburg and Horace 
E. Flack. (Macmillan Co., New York, $4.50). The wide experience, judicial mind 
and human sympathies of the former president are evident in all these important 
addresses, papers and editorials which discuss the relations of America to and the 
general principles of the League in the various stages of its formation. 

Tue Boox or Jos, Morris Jastrow. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, $4.00). Here 
is more than a critical, historical and literary study; it is a real introduction, one that 
leads into a new understanding, appreciation and joy in the masterpiece. His new 
translation is especially vivid, so that once one begins to read it is difficult to stop. 

RELIGION AND Business, Roger W. Babson. (Macmillan Co., New York, $2.75). 
Its principal thesis seems to be that religion is the greatest asset in business success. 
While there are many pithy sayings that hard-headed sense will endorse there are points 
of view that would make the socially-minded despair. It is modern business telling us 
what religion is and what it is useful for. 

Tue COLLEGE AND THE New America, Jay William Hudson. (Appleton, New 
York, $2.00). The ideals of culture and of the obligations of leadership in the nation’s 
spiritual life, how they have been forgotten or foregone and how they may be 
restored through the colleges. 

THE REVELATION OF St. Joun, 2 vols. R. H. Charles. (Chas. Scribners, New 
York, $9.00). All the wealth of learning to which this series has accustomed us 
brought to the highest degree and accompanied by sympathy and insight in interpreta- 
tion; an unusually fine example of modern scholarship at work. 

THE REticIon of A LayMAN, Charles R. Brown. (Macmillan Company, New York, 
$1.25). In a fine spirit and in choice terms that every man can understand an inter- 
pretation of the beautitudes in everyday life; a tonic and a guide. 

Tue AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE GREAT War, Charles F. Thwing. 
(Macmillan Company, New York, $3.00). Surely President Thwing is right in hold- 
ing that there ought to be, in permanent literary form, fitting tribute to the college 
men who served during the great war, and he is right in making his tribute consist, not 
alone in eulogies of their conduct, but also in plain facts, statistical tables and official 
records. It is to be hoped that future editions will complete the statistical tables so 
as to include all the major institutions. 
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Eighteenth General Convention 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Religious Education Association 
will be held in Rochester, New York, on March 10th to 13th, with extra 
meetings on both the 9th and the 14th. 

Fourteen years ago the Association held its fourth general convention 
in Rochester, a meeting which has not been forgotten, and which led to the 
very hearty invitation on the part of a local committee for the convention 
of this year to return there. A strong committee of leading citizens has in 
hand the matters of local arrangements. While the program is very far from 
being complete there is the promise of one of the best meetings the Asso- 
ciation has ever held. 

All who contemplate attending the convention are urged to make reser- 
vations at once at one of the following hotels: Powers’ Hotel, the Rochester, 
the Seneca. 


Hotel Rates 


Type of Room— Rochester. Powers. Seneca. Richford.* 
1 in room, without bath ....... $2.50 $2.25 $2.50  $1.50-$2 
1 in room, with bath .......... 3.00-3.50 3.00-4.00 3.00 2.50 
2 in room, without bath........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2 in room, with bath .......... 4.00-5.00  4.50-6.00 4.50-7.00 


*For men only. 

Hotel headquarters are at the Powers Hotel. 

The program which follows goes to press too early to permit of com- 

Make your hotel reservations early. 
pleteness ; later editions will contain further particulars and will complete 
the parts of departmental and other programs. In order to make sure of 
receiving a copy of revised programs, please send request to the office. 


I. THE GENERAL SESSIONS 
Theme: “EpucATION FoR WorRLD FELLOWSHIP” 


Friday, March 11,8 P. M. 
“The Meaning of World Fellowship.” 
President Henry Churchill King, LL.D., Oberlin College. 
“Is World Fellowship Practicable ?” 
Saturday, March 12, 8 P. M. 
“The Family and World Fellowship.” 
“The School and World Fellowship.” 
Dr. Henry E. Jackson, President The National Community Board, 
Washington. 
Sunday, March 13, 8 P. M. 
“The Church and World Fellowship.” 
President Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
“The World Outlook of the Church.” 
Professor Edward C. Moore, LL.D., Harvard University. 
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II. PROGRAMS OF THE COUNCIL AND OF DEPARTMENTS 


THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Theme: “THE RECONSTRUCTION OF METHODS IN THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF AGE 


First Session—March 10, 9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. 
The Present Situation. 


1. “Children’s Ideas and Attitudes With Reference to God.” 
Miss Adelaide Case, Teachers’ College, New York City. 


2. “The Actual Social Reactions of Children.” 
Mrs. Henry W. Hunter, Oak Park, IIl. 


3. “Social Misadjustments in Adolescence Due to Methods in Pre- 
adolescence.” 


Miss Mabel B. Stone, Bureau of Religious Education, National 
Board, Y. W. C. A., New York City. 

Dr. P. R. Hayward, the National Council of Y. M. C. A,, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Bernard Glueck, the New York School of Social Work, 
New York City. 

Mr. William H. Burger, Senior State Boys’ Work, Secretary of 
New York State, New York City. 


As the theme is the reconstruction of methods these reports will deal 
especially with weaknesses and failures. They will be the result as far as 
possible of observation, the statement of fact, not of opinion. Several of 
these papers will be published in Reticious Epucation before the conven- 
tion. No paper will be read at this session. The whole time will be given 
to discussion, someone being appointed to present the vital points of the 
above papers. 


Second and Third Sessions—March 10, 2:30 to 5 P. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Description and Report of Observation and Experiments. 


1. “Description and Report of Observations and Experiments in 
Method.” 


Professor Hugh Hartshorne, vue Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 
Professor H. L. Shaver, Santee Cais, Conway, Ark. 
Professor Norman E. Richardson, Northwestern University. 
Professor Mark May, Syracuse University, New York. 
Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, Ill. 
2. “Tests of Religious Growth.” 
Professor James King, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 
Professor Walter S. Athearn, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
3. “Objectives of Religious Education.” 
Professor Charles C. Peters, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
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The purpose is to work out the technique of observations and experiments 
and to have these carried out in as many centers and among as wide a 
variety of groups as possible. The persons named are securing the codpera- 
tion of qualified workers in their communities. The study of technique will 
be as important for the scientific student as the actual results. Both sessions 
will be informal, consisting of reports of work done and of questions and 
discussions. 


Fourth Session—March 11, 9:30 A. M. to 12:30. 
Presuppositions and Conclusions. 


(a) Presuppositions— 


1. “The Personal Relation Between God and Children.” 
Professor Edgar S. Brightman, Graduate School, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 


2. “The Place (or Functions) of Children in Society.” 
Professor George A. Coe, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 


While presuppositions logically come first, it was thought the discussion 
of actual conditions would insure sharper and more vital reactions in the 
- first session. These two papers, dealing with questions that are fundamental, 
will be published in Reticious Epucation before the convention. They will 
be briefly discussed. 

(b) Conclusions and Constructive Suggestions. 


Dr. George Platt Knox, Educational Secretary, International 
Sunday School Association, Chicago, Ill. 


This paper will be based on what has gone before. A full hour will be 
given to its presentation and discussion. 


III. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
TEACHERS OF BIBLE IN COLLEGES 


First Session—Friday, March 11, 4 P. M. 
Theme: “Brste AS A COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDIT” 


1. “An Historical Survey, and Current Survey.” 
Robert L. Kelly, Ph.D., Executive Secretary Association of 
American Colleges. 


2. “Standards of Bible Study for College Entrance.” 
3. “Adoption of a Memorial, to be Presented to the Colleges, on Bible 
as a College Entrance Credit.” 
Second Session—Saturday, March 12, 4 P. M. 
A joint session with department of Universities and Colleges. 


1. Report of Commission on Standards. 
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2. Report of the special commission on “Courses and Departments of 
Religious Education in a College.” 
George Albert Coe, Ph.D., Chairman of the Commission. 
3. “Teaching Religion and Religious Education in the College.” 
Professor Walter Fiske, Ph.D., Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


IV. CHURCHES AND CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Meeting jointly: Departments of Church Schools, Churches and Pastors 
and Week-day Instruction. 
First Session—Friday, March 11, 2 P. M. 
Theme: “EpucaTion For WorLp FELLOWSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCH” 
1. “The Problem With Regard to Little Children.” 
Rev. Florence Buck, D.D., Department of Religious Education, 
The American Unitarian Association. 
2. “The Problem With Regard to Young People.” 


3. Discussion. 
Second Session—Friday, March 11, 4 P. M. 


A Forum hour on “Week-day Religious Instruction.” 
Forum led and discussion opened by Rev. George U. Wenner, 
D.D., Pastor Christ Church (Lutheran), New York City. 
Third Session—Saturday, March 12, 2 P. M. 
“Current Educational Theory and the Church-School Curriculum.” 
George Albert Coe, Ph.D., Professor Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 
“The Next nen in the Church-School Curriculum.” 
Professor Arthur E. Bennett, Boston University. 
Fourth Session—Sunday, March 13, 3 P. M. 
“The Larger Educational Responsibility of the Church in the Lives 
of Children.” 
(1) As to the vacation periods. 
A. E. Hamilton, Director, Camp Timanous, Raymond, Maine. 
(2) As to Daily free time and recreation. 
Fifth Session—Monday, March 14, 10 A. M. 
A meeting jointly with the Rochester Ministerial Associations 


Addresses by Rabbi Louis Wolsey, Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland ; 
President A. C. McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Saturday, March 12, 2 P. M. 
Theme: “THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SEMINARIES FOR THE BETTER 
TRAINING OF NoN-CoLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN FOR THE MINIstRY.” 
1. “Should Non-College Men and Women Be Admitted to Courses in 
Graduate Seminaries ?” 


Dean Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
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2. “Should Training Colleges Be Organized With Degree Courses?” 
Pres. George B. Stewart, LL.D., Auburn Theological Seminary. 
3. “The Organization of Correspondence Courses for Non-College 
Men and Women.” 
Warren P. Behan, Ph.D., Correspondence Study Department, 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
4. “The Organization of Summer Courses for the Ministry.” 
Discussion. 
Pres. Charles M. Stuart, Litt.D., Garrett Biblical Institute. 


VI. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A Conference on Methods of Study of the Problem of Moral Training in 
Elementary Schools and High Schools. 


A conference called to consider the technique of investigation of this 
problem and the mode of possible approach toward its solution. 
First Session—Saturday, March 12, 2 P. M. 


I. An Account of Certain Methods of Testing for Moral Reactions in 
Conduct. 
President Paul F. Voelker, Olivet College. 
II. A Forum on Method. 
1. “Scientific Methods of the Study of Moral Training.” 
2. “Organization and Steps of Procedure.” 
Discussion opened by Professor William C. Bagley. 
Second Session—March 12, 4 P. M. 
A conference on the present plans and programs for Week-day Religious 
Instruction as conducted by churches for public school children. Presiding 
officer, Dr. Jesse B. Davis, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


VII. COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


Saturday, March 12, 4 P. M. 

A conference on the coérdination of agencies and controls of community 
conditions looking toward common programs of religious training, under 
joint auspices of representatives of the Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
International Sunday-School Association. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING 
The Association of Institutions Engaged in Missionary Training will 
meet on the evenings of March 11 and 12. 
VIII. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE FAMILY 
Saturday, March 1, 2 P. M. 























DORAN | 
Latest Issues 


Fireside Stories for Girls In Their Teens—Margaret W. Eggleston 


The author of THE USE OF THE STORY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION presents in this 
volume a selection of the delightful stories which have endeared her to the hearts of 
the girls who have gathered at her “Fireside” meetings. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


The Near Side of the Mexican Question—Rev. Jay S. Stowell 


Author of STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL YEAR 
An authoritative, thorough and concise handbook on the problems which Mexico presents 
to the Christian Churches of America. The book Mission Study classes have been 
waiting for. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


The New Jerusalem—G. K. Chesterton 


Mr. Chesterton discusses the world-wide movemert of Zionism and the position of the 
Jew, contrasts the ideals of Mahomet with those of Christ and devotes most interesting 
chapters to his impressions of the Holy City of today. Octavo. Net, $3.00 


Lies!—Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


The religious press is giving pages to discussing this tremendous indictment of modern 
hypocricies by the author of that most popular wartime book of verse, ROUGH RHYMES 
OF A PADRE. A Christian apologetic of great boldness and originality. 


Daily Manna—J. Gilchrist Lawson 12mo. Paper. Net, $1.00 


Author of THE GREATEST THOUGHTS ABOUT JESUS CHRIST 
A distinctly new and desirable form of Daily Bible Text Book. The Promises of the 
Bible are collated in alphabetical order with the addition of an appropriate stanza of 
a hymn for each day of the year. $ l6mo. Net, $1.50 
Streams In the Desert—J. H. Morrison, M. A. 
The record of a missionary journey to Central Africa with Livingstone’s tomb as the 


final objective. One of the most readable and informing of recent books on missions. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


A Greatheart of the South—Gordon Poteat 


The life story of a young medical missionary who was a product of the Students’ 
Volunteer Movement and who gave his life in service in Chira. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Pibiishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 












































omy SUMMER CRUISE 


THROUGH ST. PAUL’S 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Palestine by auto and camp. The glory that was 
Greece and the mystery that was Egypt. Univer- 
BOSTON sity credit for Biblical History and Geography. 


Seem PROF. ALBERT E. BAILEY, Leader 
65 N. FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 




















HARTFORD * 38" 


Theological Seminary wae associated schools Hartford offers full 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 

2. The whole field of religious education. 

3. The foreign field. 

Each School has its independent faculty and its own 


. 8 institutional life, and together they form one interde- 
Kennedy School of Missions nominational institution with the unity of common aim 


Secretary, E. W. Kapen and spirit. 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 
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The Journal of Religion 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


Continuing 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Edited by 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


The Aims of the Journal of Religion 


1. To promote an accurate understanding of the nature and the in- 
dividual and social expression of religion. Specialists in various realms 
will contribute to this end. 

2. To stimulate personal and social religion. While the importance 
of textual studies and the critical examination of documents is recog- 
nized, this Journal will be devoted to the study of religion as life 
rather than to the documents in which religion is described. 

3. To reinforce the cultivation of Christian life today. The study of 
religion in the past and the investigation of present religious problems 
should increase the efficiency of religious leadership today. 

4. To aid in the establishment of world-religion. The world must 
soon be unified under common ideals if disaster is to be avoided. How 
can the Christian missionary movement best serve this end? 

5. To furnish authoritative reviews of important books, critical sur- 
veys of current discussions in periodicals, and brief interpretations of 
current religious events. 

6. To provide constantly for the reporting and criticism of current 
movements for the promotion of religion. 

In addition to the members of the Faculty of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, many leading scholars have promised to 
contribute to the pages of the Journal. 

Plans are under way for a large corps of foreign correspondents, 
who will furnish first-hand information concerning significant religious 
movements the world over. In this way real insight into the problems 
and developments of religion in other countries will be obtained. 

Book reviews and comment on current religious events will put 
readers in touch with many interests in addition to those expressed in 
the main articles. 


FIRST NUMBER, JANUARY, 1921 
Send in Your Subscription Today 


Published bimonthly. Subscription, $3.00 per year; single copies, 65 
cents. Foreign postage, 30 cents ; Canadian postage, 18 cents 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5810 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





























Week-Day School Series 


GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, Editor 


HE ABINGDON Week-Day Texts are being prepared under the 

editorial supervision of Dr. George Herbert Betts, of Northwestern 

University, whose writings in the field of general and religious education 
are well known and widely read. The testing out of much of the material 
through its being taught in the week-day schools of religion supervised 
by the department of Religious Education of Northwestern University 
constitutes one of the significant features of this series of texts. 





Pre-Hchool Age 
Birth to School Age: 


THE MOTHER-TEACHER OF RE- 
LIGION (Material for the earliest 
lessons in religion in the home. Stories, 
songs and hymns, prayers, “picture- 
lessons,” games. Brief discussions of 
method of grounding young children 
in first religious impressions.) In 
Preparation. 

ANNA FREELOvE Betts. 
Age 4-5, Kindergarten: 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK IN RE- 
LIGION (A _ Teacher’s Manual of 
kindergarten lessons for the church 
school. Characterization of kinder- 
garten age, full directions for teach- 
ers, detailed material). 

Epna Dean BAKER. 

Net, $1.75; by mail $1.92. 
SONGS FOR THE LITTLE CHILD 
(Simple songs for the youngest chil- 
ren. Most of the material is here 
published for the first time. Adapted 
to the kindergarten and the home). 

In Preparation. 
Ciara Bette BAKER, 


The Elementary School 
Age 6, Grade I: 

A FIRST PRIMARY BOOK IN RE- 
LIGION (Lessons which lead the 
child to a religious interpretation of 
his world. God in nature, in the 
home, church, and everyday life). 

ExizaBeTtH COLSON, 
Net, $1.75; by mail $1.92. 
Age 7, Grade II: 

A SECOND PRIMARY BOOK IN 
RELIGION (The material is planned 
to broaden and enrich the child’s con- 
cept of God and of Jesus. Cultivation 
of the earlier virtues and prowess 
of the child in religious habits). In 
Preparation. 


Age 8, Grade III: 
Age 9, Grade IV: 


First half year: (To be announced.) 

Second half year: 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER 
LANDS (Lessons planned to broaden 
the child’s religious interests and 
sympathies through introducing to 
him the children of other lands, in- 
cluding Bible characters, in their 
homes, churches, schools and at their 


ExizasetH CoLson. 
(To be announced.) 


play and work. Moral and religious 
values are kept dominant). In Prep- 
aration. TuHetma Lut. 


Age 10, Grade V: 
First half year: 

A TRAVEL BOOK FOR JUNIORS 
(Journeys in Palestine and other lands 
of special religious interest, including 
many references to Bible times and 
characters.) In Preparation. 

ELEN Patten HAnson. 
Second half year: (To be announced.) 
Age 11, Grade VI: 
First half year: 

THE RULES OF THE GAME (Les- 
sons in religion and ethics which seek 
especially to cultivate the sense of 
personal responsibility for conduct 
and character). 

Froyp W. LamBeErTson. 
Text; Net, $1.25, by mail $1.35. 
Teacher’s Manual; Net, 90 cents, by 
mail $1.00. 
Second half year: 

FOLLOWERS OF THE MARKED 
TRAIL (This material, which is 
chiefly biblical, shows how great lead- 
ers, under God’s direction, marked out 
the trail which others should follow). 
In Preparation. 

Nannie Lee Frayser. 
For all ages within the elementary school: 

A FIRST BOOK IN HYMNS AND 
WORSHIP (Songs and hymns care- 
fully selected for both words and 
music by actual use with classes of 
children. Brief rituals of worship 
adapted to children below twelve). 
In Preparation. 

EpitH Lovett Tuomas. 


Junior High School 
Age 12, Grade VII: 


First half year: (To be announced.) 
Second half year: (To be announced.) 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF BIBLE 
LANDS (The lessons present biblical 
geography from the modern historic, 
social and economic point of view, 
and aim to give the pupil a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent background of 
information about the peoples and 
places concerned in the biblical nar- 
rative. Geographic reference mate- 
rial for ages 10-14 inclusive.) In 


Preparation. 
Rena CrosBy. 
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Age 13, pone VIII: 


First half 


LIVING AT OUR BEST (The 
text applies the religious mo- 
tive to daily living in matters 
of both personal and social 
responsibility for health, work 
and recreation, achievement, 
thrift, service, good-will and 
happiness). In Preparation. 

Mase, Hw. 
Second half year: 

HEBREW LIFE AND TIMES 
(These historical lessons seek 
to re-create the social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious 
life of the Hebrew in such a 
way as to emphasize their 
ethical and spiritual ideals and 
so reveal the Hebrew founda- 
tions of Christianity). In Prep- 
aration. 

Haroitp B. Huntine. 


Age 14, Grade IX: 


First half year: 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS 
(A narrative study of the life 
of Jesus, stressing both His 
teachings and the significance 
of His human relationships 
in furnishing us with stand- 
ards and ideals for our own 
lives). In Preparation. 

Freperick C. GrRAnrT. 
Second half year: 

EARLY DAYS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY (A vivid account 
of the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church, including a study 
of the peoples and times, and 
the story of the persecution 
and heroism of the early 
Christians). In Preparation. 

FreperIcK C. GRANT. 


Senior High School 


Age 15, Grade 10: 


First half year: (To be announced.) 
Second half year: (To be announced.) 


Age 16, Grade XI: 


First half year: (To be announced.) 
Second half year: (To be announced.) 


Age 17, Grade XII: 


First half year: 


CHRISTIANITY AT WORK 
(The influence which Chris- 
tianity has had in determining 
standards in modern life, and 
the principles which should 


guide in its present applica- 
tion). In Preparation. 
A. Brown. 
Second half year: (To be announced.) 
Suitable for reference throughout the igh 
school age: 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF MIS- 
SION LANDS (A social, his- 
toric and economic study of 
the geography of the countries 
of greatest present mission- 
ary interest and activity). In 
Preparation. Rena Crossy. 

Special 
TRAINING THE JUNIOR CITI- 
ZEN (A handbook in two vol- 
umes for teachers and leaders of 
boys. Contains detailed program 
for four years of work, with much 
rich material for training in 
American ideals). In Preparation. 
NATHANIEL F. Forsytu. 
VOCATIONS WITHIN THE 
CHURCH (A volume showing the 
great enterprises upon which the 
church is engaged, and the appeal 
it exerts upon young people to 
choose their vocation within the 
broad ministry of the church. 
Especially adapted to college 
classes). LEonipaAs W. CrAWForD. 
Net, $1.25; by mail $1.35 
WOMAN IN THE WORLD’S 
WORK (The place and applica- 
tion of the religious motive in 
woman’s choice and pursuit of a 
vocation under modern conditions. 
Especially adapted to college 
classes). In Preparation. 
EpitH C. JoHNSON. 
WHEN WE JOIN THE CHURCH 
(Lessons preparing for church 
membership, what the church is, 
its great past, its present achieve- 
ments and program. How the 
church serves its members and 
what it expects in return. Our 
own church, its history, beliefs, 
crganization). ArcHre L. Ryan. 
Net, 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 
THE BIBLE IN GRADED 
STORY (A series of three vol- 
umes of Bible stories carefully 
graded for years 4-12. These 
books will afford a rich supply of 
source material for the Church, 
Week-Day School, the Vacation 
School and the Home). In Prepara- 
tion. Epona Dean BAKER. 
Ciara BELLE BAKER. 








For information about the other series of The Abingdon Religious Education Texts write to 


The Abingdon Press a 150 itt ave., New Pork, P.D. 
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Community Training School Series 


NorMAN E, RICHARDSON, 


Editor 


The rapid development of COMMUNITY SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION has made necessary the creation of a special series of 


texts. No such school can do 
books. 


training of teachers of religion. 


its best work without suitable text- 
This is particularly true of schools that have as their aim the 
i One of the most potent factors in mak- 


ing the class-room hour a time of enlightenment and of inspiration is a 
common rallying point of thinking on the part of both pupils and teachers 
—the assigned lesson in a trustworthy text. 


How to Teach Religion 
Principles and Methods 
By Georce Hersert Betts 


“By far the best book we have as yet on 
how to teach the child religion until he is 
of age to follow the way of Christ as a 
thing of course.”—The Outlook, New York. 


Primary Methods in the 
Church School 
By Atperta MuNnxKRES 


The book combines theory and practice. The 
material presented is thoroughly practical 
but enough of theory is included to make 
it all hold together. 


Music for Everybody 
Organization and Leadership of 
Community Music Activities 
By Marssatt BartHoLoMEw and 
Rozsert LAWRENCE 


A complete course for the training of song 
leaders. as worked out through three years 
of continuous teaching and experiment dur- 
ing which time more than 80,000 men were 
trained by these methods. Illustrated. 


Student’s History of the Hebrews 
By Laura A. Knott 

A systematic study of the Old Testament, 

designed for advanced pupils of the second- 

ary school age, in secular schools, and for 

adult classes in Church and Community 

Schools of Religious Education. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION 


Community Training School Series 
Norman E. Ricuarpson, Editor 


Handbook for Teachers of Juniors 
By Marie C. Hunter 
The Organization and Supervision 
of Church Schools 
By Joun E. Stout 
Handbook for Workers With 
Young People 
By James V. THoMPsON 


Leisure-Time Activities Under 
Church Auspices 
By Norman E. RicHarpson 
The Use of Art in Religious 
Education 
By Atsert E. Batrey 
Pageantry and Dramatics in 
Religious Education 
By M. V. MerepitH 


Che Abingdon Press 


150 #ifth Avenue 


Hew Pork, N. VD. 
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